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Rail  hunting  in  Louisiana!  The  1965  sea- 
son for  hunting  rails  and  gallinules  is  the 
longest  ever.  It  will  open  October  9  and 
extend  through  December  17.  The  bag  limit 
is  15  and  the  possession  limit  is  30.  Some- 
times called  marsh  hens,  rails  are  not 
hunted  as  heavily  as  they  should  be.  Diffi- 
cult to  flush,  they  are  fine  targets  on  the 
wing  and  equally  fine  when  served  on  the 
table.  Interest  in  rail  hunting  in  Louisiana 
is  increasing  and  the  longer  season  should 
stimulate  this  interest.  Most  popular  rails 
are  the  big  King  rails  and  the  Clapper 
rails.  (Cover  photo  by  Paul  Kahnan) 
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EDITORIAL 


September  brings  the  start  of  the  1965-66 
hunting  seasons.  First  shooting  will  be  dove 
hunting,  followed  closely  by  the  experimen- 
tal teal  hunting  season.  The  weeks  will  race  by 
quickly  and  additional  seasons  on  both  resident 
and   migratory   game   will   open. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  gun  safety  than  that  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  hunters  are  checking  their  guns, 
hunting  gear  and  getting  ready  for  the  whole- 
some outdoor  sport  of  hunting. 

Even  in  this  period  of  getting  ready,  safe  gun 
practices  should  be  followed.  While  it  is  far  from 
being  a  general  practice,  there  are  some  hunters 
who  may  have  failed  to  unload  their  guns  after 
the  final  trip.  It  sounds  far-fetched  but  this  does 
happen  and  every  shotgun  or  rifle  should  be  care- 
fully checked  before  it  is  handled. 

Anticipation  plays  an  important  role  in  hunt- 
ing. Along  with  those  days  of  anticipation, 
there's  the  natural  curiosity  of  examining  a 
friend's  gun,  hefting  it  and  testing  the  swing  of 
it  in  the  case  of  a  shotgun ;  or  taking  a  peep 
through  the  scope  if  it's  a  rifle.  During  those 
sociable  moments,  treat  every  gun  as  if  it  was 
loaded  even  after  making  certain  that  it  is  un- 
loaded. That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
safe  gun  handling. 

Last  year  there  were  several  instances  of  hunt- 
ers being  shot  by  dove  hunters.  Fortunately, 
there  are  no  known  fatalities  among  the  dove 
hunting  sportsmen,  but  several  had  to  have  bird- 
shot  picked  out  of  them  by  doctors. 

In  every  case  investigated,  this  resulted  from 
other  dove  hunters  shooting  at  low  flying  or 
crippled  doves.  In  dove  hunting,  where  hunters 
are  numerous  around  the  most  productive  fields, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  sky  behind  the 
bird  when  a  shell  is  touched  off.  If  this  rule  is 
followed,  the  chance  of  hitting  another  hunter 
will  be  eliminated. 

Rabbit  hunters  should  make  certain  that  they 
know  where  each  member  of  the  hunting  party 
is  stationed  before  shooting.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  brush 
is  dense  and  rabbit  cover  is  thickest. 

Deer  hunters  should  be  doubly  certain  that  they 
actually  see  the  deer  they  are  ready  to  shoot  be- 
fore pulling  the  trigger.  Shooting  at  movement  in 
the  bush;  or  shooting  at  a  deer  when  a  miss  can 
send  the  bullet  traveling  a  long  distance  are  cer- 
tain signs  of  careless  and  inexperienced  hunters. 


In  deer  hunting,  where  hunters  are  placed  upon 
stands  at  intervals,  one  basic  rule  is  to  remain 
upon  that  stand  until  the  hunt  or  drive  is  over. 
Moving  away  from  the  stand  is  an  invitation  for 
tragedy. 

Manners  afield  with  guns  play  an  important 
role  in  companionable  hunting.  This  involves 
how  a  man  hunts  with  a  companion.  If  he 
demonstrates  that  he  is  careful  when  crossing 
fences,  keeps  the  muzzle  always  pointed  away 
from  his  companion,  makes  certain  to  unload  the 
gun  before  placing  it  in  an  automobile  or  truck — 
chances  are  that  he  will 
have  a  hunting  com- 
panion for  life  and  will 
be  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  future  if  he  is  hunt- 
ing with  someone  for 
the  first  time. 

Undoubtedly,        the 
^^■j  mosi  appalling  thing  to 

^^^^^^  the    general     public 

TV      "  gun  accidents  that  in- 

volve young  people, 
^k  Percentage-wise,  these 
accidents  are  not  many ; 
but  the  impact  on  the 
public  is  great.  Each 
adult  hunter  should  memorize  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  Gun  Safety  which  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist. 

At  the  same  time  adult  hunters  should  realize 
that  young  hunters  are  watching  them.  With  a 
little  coaching,  grown  hunters  can  instill  the  ba- 
sic rules  of  gun  safety  in  young  hunters  that 
will  provide  them  with  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
afield  and  safety  when  they  are  in  the  company 
of  other  young  hunters.  This  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  preventing  gun  accidents  among  young 
people.  It  will  also  prevent  a  significant  portion 
of  accidents  among  older  persons  because  in  fol- 
lowing the  rules  of  safety,  those  adults  will  be 
taking  a  refresher  course. 

In  teaching  young  hunters  safe  gun  handling 
and  hunting  practices,  they  will  be  making  better 
field  companions  out  of  themselves.  There's  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 

Let's  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  this 
upcoming  hunting  season  unmarred  by  a  single 
gun  accident.  ^ 


J.  D.  HAIR,  JR. 

Director 
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POLLUTION    CONTROL  AUTHORITY 

Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission 

Robert  A.    Lefleur 


Robert  LaFleur 

Secretary 

La.  Stream  Control 

The  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission  is 
the  water  pollution  control  authority  of  the 
state.  This  commission  consists  of  six  mem- 
bers with  the  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  acting  as  ex-officio 
chairman.  Other  members  of  the  commission  are 
the  heads  of  state  agencies  listed  below  or  their 
designated  representatives. 

(1)  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

(2)  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation (which  governs  minerals  and 
ground  water) 

(3)  The  Attorney  General 

(4)  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Immigration 

(5)  Executive  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industry 

The  Commission's  primary  function  is  to  con- 
trol pollution,  maintain  and/or  upgrade  quality 
of  affected  waters  of  the  state  and  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  all  surface  waters  of  the  state  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
fish  and  other  aquatic  life  and  wild  and  domestic 
animals. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  description  of 
this  commission  and  its  primary  functions  that 
from  a  water  quality  standpoint  all  waters  in 
this  state  are  protected  for  multipurpose  uses. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission  are 
delegated  to  it  by  legislative  action.  Among  these 
powers  and  duties  are  included  authority  to  es- 
tablish pollution  standards  as  deemed  necessary 
for  the  waters  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the 
public  use  to  which  they  are  or  may  be  put.  It 
may  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations  and  or- 
ders as  the  need  arises  in  order  to  deal  with  a 
pollution  even  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  that  are  unreasonable  and 
against  the  public  interest.   In   short,   the  basic 
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policy  and  philosophy  of  the  Louisiana 
Stream  Control  Commission  has  not  been  to 
penalize  or  threaten  to  penalize  offending  in- 
dustries and  municipalities,  but  rather  to  work 
with  such  groups  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance, 
forbearance  and  cooperation.  We  have  long  felt 
that  the  second  most  important  use  to  which  a 
stream  can  and  should  be  put  is  to  carry  away 
man  wastes,  and  that  discharges  of  wastes, 
treated  when  necessary,  should  be  permitted  to 
the  extent  that  the  legitimate  uses  of  and  by 
others  should  not  be  infringed  upon. 

Obviously  from  the  foregoing,  it  should  be 
quite  clear  that  Louisiana  has  not  adopted  stream 
classifications  and  the  attendant  standards  for 
reasons  we  consider  logical  and  very  sound.  We 
believe  a  higher  water  quality  is  maintained  in 
our  streams  through  individual  consideration  of 
each  case  than  would  be  likely  with  stream  classi- 
fication, which  more  or  less  automatically  per- 
mits degredation  to  a  specified  degree.  The  com- 
mission, in  its  judgment  and  decisions,  has  been 
reasonable  and  fair,  but  at  the  same  time  posi- 
tive and  firm.  The  commission  has,  for  example, 
promulgated  a  regulation  calling  for  a  report  to 
be  submitted  to  it  by  any  industry  that  proposed 
to  discharge  its  waste  into  a  state  water  body. 
The  commission  accepts  this  proposal  as  submit- 
ted or  it  may  require  modification  in  order  to 
protect  the  w  a  t  e  r  quality  of  the  receiving 
stream. 

The  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
serves  as  the  research,  investigative  and  the  en- 
forcement group  for  both  the  Louisiana  AVild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Louisiana 
Stream  Control  Commission  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  water  pollution. 

The  construction  grants*  program  for  sewage 
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treatment  facilities  is  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

With  respect  to  the  technical  capability  of  pro- 
viding facilities  for  water  pollution  control,  the 
technical  staff  of  the  pollution  control  authority 
is  the  equal  of  that  in  most  states  and  better 
than  is  found  in  many  other  states.  We  operate 
with  a  somewhat  limited  staff  and  on  what  has 
been  described  by  some  as  an  austerity  budget. 
Despite  these  considerations  our  pollution  prob- 
lems are  attacked  with  every  resource  at  our  dis- 
posal. Additionally  our  laboratory  capabilities  are 
continuously  being  added  to  and  improved. 

There  has  been  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Louisiana  a  water  quality  monitoring  and  sur- 
veillance program  since  1958.  Data  is  recorded 
and  records  are  kept  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  effluent  discharged  to  this  river.  In  1954  the 
Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission  adopted 
and  has  since  adhered  to  a  policy  of  not  permit- 
ting any  oil  field  salt  water  or  additional  un- 
treated sanitary  sewage  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Other  practices  are  (a)  the  requirement  of  con- 
trolled discharges  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year  and  (b)  prohibition  of  discharge  of  known 
toxic  materials  to  the  stream  when  resultant  con- 
centrations in  the  river  would  reach  fractional 
values  of  harmful  levels. 

In  connection  with  technical  investigations  and 
research  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  the 
regional  laboratories  now  being  established  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Recently  we  were 
asked  how  the  Region  Seven  Laboratory  at  Ada, 
Oklahoma,  could  best  serve  our  needs.  They  were 
informed  that  we  felt  their  greatest  service  would 
be  basic  research  on  effects  of  (taste,  odor, 
toxicity,  carcenogenicity,  etc.)  and  treatment 
methods  for  industrial  wastes,  particularly  the 
new  and  ever  increasing  exotic  organic  wastes  of 
the  petrochemical  industry.  This  would  enable 
the  states  who  can  ill  afford  the  expense  of  this 
basic  research  to  avoid  duplication  of  the  tre- 
mendous expense  of  large  staffs  and  complex  in- 
strumentation required  for  this  vital  program, 
provided  the  fruits  of  basic  research  are  made 
available  to  the  states  that  they  might  use  such 
information   in   rendering  judgments   pertaining 


to  the  necessity  for,  type  of  and  degree  of  treat- 
ment of  these  complex  wastes. 

Increasing  numbers  of  municipalities  are  pro- 
viding treatment  for  domestic  waste  with  the 
impetus  being  provided  by  matching  funds  under 
Section  6  of  PL  660. 

In  the  field  of  enforcement  of  pollution  abate- 
ment activities,  Louisiana's  pollution  control  au- 
thority has  been  extremely  active  in  a  very 
positive  manner.  The  commission  has,  for  exam- 
ple, attacked  two  of  the  most  serious  oil  field  salt 
water  pollution  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
state  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Orders 
have  been  promulgated;  in  cases  where  recalci- 
trant members  of  the  industrial  community  have 
been  detected,  enforcement  actions  are  being  and 
will  continue  to  be  initiated.  In  all  cases  in  which 
the  state's  water  bodies  receive  waste  discharges, 
effluent  quality  standards  are  imposed.  The  use  of 
quality  standards  for  surface  waters  is  employed 
as  the  need  arises ;  streams  in  this  category,  and 
for  that  matter  all  streams  in  this  state,  are  con- 
tinuously monitored.  The  Division  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  has  a  water  quality  monitoring 
program  covering  some  twenty-five  major 
streams  at  approximately  fifty-five  sampling 
points. 

The  matter  of  synthetic  detergents,  "hard"  or 
"soft,"  has  been  a  questionable  problem  in  Lou- 
isiana. However,  we  have  noted  with  more  than 
passing  interest  that  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level  in  the  Eighty-Eighth  Congress  considered 
this  matter  while  S4  in  the  Eighty-Ninth  Con- 
gress omitted  any  consideration  of  detergents.  It 
would  appear  that  the  newly  developed  biode- 
gradable detergents  are  an  enormous  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  the  case  of  industrial  waste  effluents  dis- 
charged to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  commission 
maintains  a  continuous  record  of  quality  and 
quantities  by  virtue  of  monthly  reports  from  in- 
dustry to  the  regulatory  agency.  In  the  case  of 
accidental  discharges  occasioned  by  equipment 
malfunction  and  other  similar  causes  there  is  in 
effect  a  Mississippi  Warning  System  where,  in 

(Continued  on  yage  8) 
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Hunting  Outlook 


Hunting  prospects  for  squirrel,  dove  and 
rabbit  are  very  bright,  surpassing  last 
year,  according  to  predictions  by  the  bi- 
ologists of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

These  predictions  are  based  on  observations  of 
the  game  species  and  their  habitat  by  the  game 
technicians  in  the  various  districts  over  the  state. 
Of  course  local  hunting  success  is  determined  by 
many  factors  such  as  habitat  conditions,  weather 
and  hunting  pressure,  but  the  overall  statewide 
picture  is  very  favorable.  Specific  prognostica- 
tions for  the  various  species  as  given  by  Study 
Leaders  are  as  follows : 

SQUIRRELS 

Generally,  squirrel  reproduction  this  past 
spring  has  been  good  over  most  of  the  state.  This 
is  attributed  to  a  relatively  good  mast  crop  last 
fall.  The  squirrel  population  has  been  somewhat 
low  the  past  two  years  but  indications  are  that 
it  will  be  higher  this  year  than  it  has  been  since 
1962  when  a  bumper  crop  prevailed  over  the 
state.  Of  course,  there  will  be  isolated  localities 
where  the  population  possibly  will  be  down  this 
year  due  to  local  conditions. 

In  summing  up  the  prediction  for  this  coming 
squirrel  season  the  following  is  noted : 

Reproduction  this  year  was  better  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past  three  years.  With  favorable 
weather  conditions  squirrel  hunters  should  have 
better  hunting  success  than  last  year  over  most 
of  the  state. 

RABBIT 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  in  mid-July  there 
are  more  rabbits  in  evidence  than  there  have  been 
in  the  past  five  years  almost  everywhere  in  the 
state.  With  this  in  mind  plus  other  known  facts, 
present  prospects  are  for  the  best  hunting  season 
Louisiana  rabbit  hunters  have  had  in  several 
years. 


Some  clarifications  and  qualifications  to  a 
broad  statement  of  this  type  would  be  advisable. 
Many  rabbit  hunters  have  found  through  ex- 
perience that  a  population  may  be  high  in  one 
area  and  low  in  another  not  far  away  even  though 
food  and  cover  conditions  appear  identical  on 
both  locations.  If  your  favorite  hunting  spot 
happens  to  be  one  of  these  low  populated  areas, 
don't  give  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Look  for  another  spot. 

Weather  extremes  such  as  too  little  or  too 
much  rain  may  alter  rabbit  numbers  consider- 
ably. Many  thousands  of  rabbits  that  will  be 
harvested  this  season  are  born  in  July,  August, 
and  even  September.  From  this,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  fall  and  winter  rabbit  crop  could  be 
lowered  by  an  extended  summer  drought  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  successful  reproduction. 

But,  all  in  all  the  outlook  is  good,  so  get  your 
beagles  ready. 


Due  to  increased  interest  in  beagles  and  the  growth 
of  beagle  clubs  in  Louisiana,  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  both  upland  cottontails  and  those  larger  but 
equally  desirable  swamp  rabbits.  Louisiana  has  both 
species  and  increasingly  good  populations  are  at- 
tracting hunters. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


Dove  hunting  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  appealing 
types  of  hunting  to  many  gunners.  The  three-segment 
split  now  enjoyed  by  Louisiana  hunters  provides 
maximum  hunting  opportunity  in  different  areas  of 
the  state  at  times  when  doves  are  most  plentiful. 
The  opening  split  produces  the  largest  kill  but  that 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  dove  season  in 
early  September  provides  the  first  shooting. 


DOVE 

Since  a  hunter  usually  measures  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  hunting  season  by  the  size  of  his  kill 
or  at  least  by  that  of  his  hunting  party,  hunting 
season  forecasts  by  their  very  nature,  will  be 
inaccurate  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  particular  hunter's  season  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  dove  population  in  the 
state  during  the  hunting  season,  but  rather  upon 
the  availability  of  a  huntable  concentration  of 
doves  where  the  hunter  has  access  to  hunt. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  limited  number  of 
hunters  to  make  a  large  kill  during  a  year  of  low 
dove  population,  and  likewise  to  have  a  poor 
season  during  a  peak  year  when  migrating  doves 
fail  to  concentrate  on  areas  where  he  normally 
hunts. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  success 
of  the  hunting  season  on  a  particular  area  with 
any  accuracy,  surveys  are  available  for  measur- 
ing the  size  of  the  breeding  population  of  doves 
and  for  estimating  the  number  of  doves  killed  by 
hunters  in  the  state. 

The  annual  survey  of  the  breeding  population 
of  doves  in  Louisiana  and  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  area  which  raises  most  of 
the  doves  which  this  state  hunts,  indicates  vir- 
tually no  change  in  the  number  of  breeding  birds 


in  1965  when  compared  to  1964.  Since  a  high 
percentage  of  the  fall  kill  is  composed  of  young 
birds,  the  rate  of  production  of  this  breeding 
population  is  the  all  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  hunting  season  population.  The  dove, 
because  it  nests  over  such  a  wide  area  and  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time,  is  less  subject  to  some 
catastrophe  causing  a  complete  failure  in  produc- 
tion. 

Results  of  the  telephone  dove  harvest  survey 
indicate  that  the  state-wide  estimated  dove  kill 
again  reached  the  one  million  mark  during  the 
highly  successful  1964-65  hunting  season.  There- 
fore, with  the  same  rate  of  production  from  a 
breeding  population  of  approximately  the  same 
size  as  last  year,  the  statewide  kill  should  again 
approach  the  one  million  mark.  A  three-way 
split  hunting  season  will  provide  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  kill  throughout  the  state,  but 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  the  dove 
hunting  season  in  the  eyes  of  the  individual 
hunter  depends  upon  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
statewide  dove  harvest  he  gets  to  bag. 

RAIL  AND  GALLINULES 

Louisiana,  in  addition  to  rearing  many  rails 
and  gallinules  each  year,  is  apparently  winter 
host  to  some  of  these  birds  that  are  produced  to 
the  north  of  us. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  birds  and  the  large 
acreage  of  excellent  rail  and  gallinule  habitat, 
Louisiana  hunters  have  never  shown  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  these  birds.  Part  of  this  has 
stemmed  from  the  difficulty  of  successfully  hunt- 
ing these  marsh  dwellers.  The  rice  harvest  hunt- 
ers get  a  whack  at  the  purple  gallinule  (blue 
Peter)  and  the  large  king  rail  with  a  September 
season.  The  rail  hunters  usually  find  water  levels, 
temperatures,  deer  flies  and  clapper  rail  numbers 
more  to  their  liking  in  October  and  November 
on  areas  where  they  walk  them  up  or  use  flush- 
ing dogs.  Waterfowl  hunters  prefer  a  late  season 
so  that  they  can  hunt  during  afternoons  from 
their  duck  camps  for  king  or  clapper  rails  and 
the  common  Florida  gallinule.  The  purple  gallinule 
usually  leaves  us  by  early  October,  so  he  can 
only  be  hunted  with  an  early  opening  date. 

In  the  past,  your  Commission  has  had  to  enact 
rail  season  regulations  with  a  total  of  40  to  50 
days  in  a  September  1  through  a  January  15 
frame-work.  This  season  could  favor  only  the  ad- 
vocates of  early,  middle  or  late  season.  This  year 
70  days  are  allowed,  so  two  segments  of  rail  and 
gallinule  hunters  should  have  ideal  seasons. 

The  October  9  through  December  17  season  will 
provide  the  best  possible  spread  for  the  most 
hunters.  The  extension  of  from  50  days  to  70  days 
will  prove  very  useful  to  Louisiana  hunters,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  will  allow  still  further  liberalization 
in  years  to  come  so  that  Louisiana  hunters  derive 
more  recreation  from  these  generally  under- 
harvested  game  birds.  ij< 
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JULY  DUCK  COUNT 


R.   K.   Yancey 


During  THE  week  of  July  18-23,  1965  an 
aerial  observation  trip  was  made  by  person- 
nel of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion over  western  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  parts  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
eastern  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  northwest 
Iowa  to  study  waterfowl  habitat  and  population 
conditions.  This  great  area  annually  produces 
most  of  the  ducks  that  winter  in  Louisiana  and 
the  Mississippi  Flyway. 

Last  winter  some  85,000  Pelican  State  duck 
hunters  enjoyed  an  excellent  season  of  40  days 
with  a  bag  limit  of  four  ducks.  Following  this 
season  Louisiana  returned  over  five  million  ducks 
to  the  vast  breeding  grounds  of  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  north  central  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  gather  first- 
hand information  on  waterfowl  populations  in 
preparation  for  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council 
meeting  held  August  5  and  6  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  at  which  time  the  14  states  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  formulated  recommendations  on 
the  1965-66  waterfowl  hunting  season  and  bag 
limits  that  were  presented  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior. 

As  a  whole  water  conditions  were  found  to  be 
much  improved  over  last  year,  particularly  in  the 
Prairie  and  Parkland  pothole  and  marsh  type 
habitat.  The  twenty-five  or  so  million  ducks  that 
returned  to  the  breeding  grounds  during  the 
spring  found  the  improved  and  expanded  habitat 
conditions  much  to  their  liking  and  responded  by 
producing  countless  thousands  of  broods  of  large 
sizes.  The  broods  ranged  from  two  or  three  up  to 
ten  in  size  and  from  downy  young  to  two-thirds 
grown  in  age.  A  number  of  lone  drakes  were  ob- 


served indicating  that  some  late  nesting  was  still 
in  progress.  Concentrations  of  moulting  adults 
were  observed  on  the  large  lakes  and  marshes. 
Gadwall,  widgeon,  scaup,  shovellers,  and  pintails, 
on  which  we  have  enjoyed  more  liberal  bag  limits 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. The  numbers  of  adult  mallards  were  not 
impressive,  as  expected  from  the  January  inven- 
tory figures,  however,  production  of  young  seemed 
to  be  good.  Surprisingly  large  numbers  of  red- 
heads were  noted  on  the  large  permanent  water 
marshes  and  shallow  water  lakes  in  the  Prairies 
and  Parklands. 

A  total  of  55  hours  of  actual  flying  time  was 
carried  out  during  this  six-day  survey,  in  which 
approximately  7,500  miles  were  covered.  The 
flight  was  arranged  in  order  that  a  cross  section 
of  the  various  types  of  habitat  in  the  principal 
breeding  range  of  ducks  could  be  seen.  It  was  un- 
dertaken at  altitudes  of  100-150  feet  above 
ground  level  to  facilitate  observations.  River  delta 
marshes,  parkland  potholes  and  marshes,  prairie 
potholes  and  marshes,  Ducks  Unlimited  projects, 
irrigation  district  water  areas,  muskeg  ponds, 
and  thousands  of  beaver  ponds  were  some  of  the 
more  important  types  of  habitat  observed. 

In  order  to  produce  a  fall  flight  in  excess  of 
thirty-five  million  ducks  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  habitat  of  suitable  quality  is  required.  Habitat 
needs  differ  somewhat  for  the  various  species  of 
ducks  and,  therefore,  wetland  areas  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  water  and  vegetative  conditions  must 
be  retained.  Although  sufficient  habitat  continues 
to  exist,  annual  losses  on  the  breeding  grounds 
from  drainage,  filling,  and  flooding  continues  to 
be    in    evidence.    Preservation    of    high    quality 


Manitoba  waterfowl  habi- 
tat produces  many  of  five 
to  seven  million  ducks  that 
winter  in  Louisiana  each 
year.  Note  the  numerous 
potholes  in  this  limited 
area. 
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habitat  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  essential  to 
the  future  sport  of  waterfowling  in  order  that 
millions  of  ducks  can  be  produced  each  year. 

As  a  whole,  breeding  ground  water  conditions 
were  found  to  be  ideal  in  many  areas  and  much 
improved  over  last  year.  Extreme  conditions 
ranged  from  severe  drouth  in  some  areas  to 
heavy  flooding  in  others.  As  in  the  past,  however, 
the  ducks  largely  by-passed  the  poor  areas  and 
sought  out  regions  where  ideal  water  conditions 
were  available  for  nesting  and  rearing  their 
young. 

Last  year  the  prairie  pothole  region  was 
found  to  be  largely  dry.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  ducks  had  by-passed  this 
dry  region  and  nested  further  north  in  the  perma- 
nent water  marshes  and  river  deltas  where  water 
is  always  available.  This  year  with  good  water 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  prairies  it  was 
anticipated  that  virtually  all  the  ducks  would  be 
found  there  and  that  few  would  be  noted  in  the 
northern  permanent  water  marshes  and  deltas 
where  they  were  found  last  year.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  situation.  Although  heavy  usage  of 
the  prairie  region  has  taken  place  usage  of  the 
northern  area  has  continued  on  a  par  with  last 
year.  Brood  production  was  found  to  be  very  good 
this  year  in  the  north  and  much  better  than  last 
year. 

Areas  where  water  conditions  and  duck  pro- 
duction appeared  to  be  tremendously  improved 
over  last  year  included  a  wide  east-west  zone  ex- 
tending from  the  Melfort,  Saskatchewan  area 
westward  across  to  North  Battleford,  Saskat- 
chewan, and  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks  of  virtually  all  species  were  noted 
in  this  extensive  region.  Water  conditions  in  the 
pothole  and  marsh  areas  near  Red  Oak-White 
Water  Lake  in  southwest  Manitoba  were  also 
much  better  last  year. 

In  the  Missouri  Coteau  region  southwest  of 
Regina  many  of  the  potholes  remained  dry  as  they 
were  last  year.  Those  that  did  have  water  were 
occupied  by  good  numbers  of  mallards  and  pin- 
tails with  excellent  broods.  As  in  the  past  scat- 
tered ducks  with  broods  were  noted  in  the  perma- 
nent water  ponds  found  in  the  Moose  Mountains 
of  southeastern  Saskatchewan.  Large  numbers  of 
adult  gadwall,  widgeon,  and  pintail,  along  with 
other  species  were  noted  along  the  shoreline  of 
Old  Wives  Lake.  Water  conditions  in  the  marshes 
west  of  this  lake  continue  to  be  poor. 

The  large  marshes  and  lakes  near  Morse  and 
Swift  Current,  southwestern  Saskatchewan,  were 
found  to  contain  large  numbers  of  ducks  and 
good  numbers  of  large  broods.  Redheads  were 
plentiful  in  this  area. 

Water  conditions  remained  good  in  the  irriga- 
tion district  marshes  around  Brooks,  Alberta,  and 
large  numbers  of  pintails,  mallards,  widgeon,  gad- 
wall,  and  Canada  Geese  were  observed.  In  the 
region  extending  from  Hanna  to  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, water  conditions  were  slightly  improved 
over  last  year,  however,  duck  numbers  appeared 
to  be  fairly  low.  Some  renesting  was  occurring  and 
scattered  broods  were  observed. 


Prairie  marshes  in  Saskatchewan  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers of  ducks  that  migrate  into  the  Mississippi 
Flvwav. 


Going  north  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  it  was 
found  that  recent  heavy  rains  had  flooded  out 
many  of  the  wheat  fields  and  marshes.  Good  num- 
bers of  redheads,  scaup,  gadwall,  widgeon,  ruddy 
ducks,  and  many  other  species  were  noted  in  the 
large  marshes  up  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The 
marshes  along  the  perimeter  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
particularly  at  the  western  end,  were  flooded  and 
occupied  by  heavy  populations  of  canvasback, 
widgeon,  gadwall,  mallards,  redhead,  and  scaup. 

Winagami  Lake  and  Kimiwa  Lake  was  occu- 
pied by  thousands  of  diving  ducks  and  puddle 
ducks  as  they  were  last  year. 

From  Peace  River  to  Hay  Lakes  in  northwest- 
ern Alberta  good  numbers  of  ducks  with  broods 
were  noted  in  the  permanent  water  marsh  areas. 
Scaup,  mallards,  teal,  gadwall,  and  widgeon  were 
but  a  few  of  the  species  observed  in  this  region. 
The  Hay  Lakes  water  level  appeared  to  be  down 
slightly  but  duck  populations  were  heavy  around 
the  shoreline. 

Scattered  ducks,  particularly  scaup  and  mer- 
gansers along  with  a  few  puddle  ducks,  were 
noted  in  the  thousands  of  wilderness  ponds  and 
lakes  scattered  across  the  Coniferous  Forest  that 
extends  from  Hay  Lakes  across  to  Fort  Smith  in 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  marshes  and  beaver  ponds  along  the 
Slave  River  between  Lake  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  Lake  many  scattered  family  groups  of  ducks 
were  noted.  Broods  of  ducks  appeared  to  be  much 
more  numerous  than  last  year  and  many  very 
small  young  were  observed.  Ringneck,  scaup,  wid- 
geon, mallard  and  ducks  of  many  other  species 
were  seen  in  this  region. 

High  water  conditions  existed  again  this  year 
in  the  Athabasca  Delta,  however,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks  of  virtually  all  species  were  noted 
in  this  vast  river  marsh. 

In  the  permanent  water  lakes  between  Fort 
McMurray,  Alberta,  and  Meadow  Lake,  Saskat- 
chewan, good  numbers  of  ducks  were  noted. 
Scaup,  ringneck,  merganser  predominated  in  the 
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large  shallow  lakes.  This  included  Gordon  Lake, 
McClellan  Lake,  and  many  other  similar  areas 
having  emergent  vegetation  along  the  shoreline. 

Excellent  duck  populations  and  good  produc- 
tion occurred  in  the  Parkland  potholes  and 
marshes  in  the  North  Battleford-Melfort  region 
of  Saskatchewan. 

Heavv  flooding  was  noted  in  the  Saskatchewan 
River  Delta  marshes  east  of  the  Pas,  Manitoba. 
Presumably  this  has  been  caused,  as  expected, 
by  the  Grand  Rapids  Dam  which  was  recently 
installed.  Although  some  ducks  were  noted  the 
population  appeared  to  be  down  by  as  much  as 
eighty  percent  from  last  year.  In  the  past  this 
high  quality  marsh  area  located  near  Pas, 
Manitoba,  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent 
producers  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ducks  each 
year. 

In  the  area  extending  from  Quill  Lakes  to  York- 
ton,  Saskatchewan,  water  conditions  were  im- 
proved from  last  year  and  good  numbers  of  ducks 
were  noted  in  the  marshes,  particularly  pintail, 
mallards  and  redheads. 

The  potholes  in  the  Minnedosa,  Manitoba,  area 
continue  to  contain  ample  water  as  they  have  for 
the  past  several  years.  It  appeared  that  duck 
populations  in  this  section  were  slightly  down 
from  last  year,  probably  as  a  result  of  a  local 
shift  in  breeding  ducks  from  there  to  the  newly 
flooded  and  more  attractive  potholes  further  west. 

Water  conditions  in  both  North  and  South 
Dakota  appeared  to  be  poorer  than  last  year  in 
the  areas  observed.  Duck  numbers  were  not  im- 
pressive there  in  the  marshes  and  potholes  that 
did  have  water.  Probably  many  of  the  ducks  that 
nested  in  this  region  the  past  few  years  progressed 
on  into  Canada  this  year  in  search  of  more 
ideal  habitat  conditions. 

Many  Ducks  Unlimited  projects  were  seen 
during  this  observation  tour  and  were  found  to  be 
in  excellent  condition  and  occupied  by  large  num- 
bers of  ducks.  Many  of  the  ducks  produced  on  the 
Ducks  Unlimited  projects  will  winter  in  Louisi- 
ana and  this  organization  certainly  merits  the 
continued  wholehearted  support  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  of 
Louisiana.  Millions  of  acres  of  high  quality  wet- 
land habitat  will  have  to  be  maintained  and  pre- 
served in  the  future  if  a  heavy  fall  flight  of 
thirty-five  million  plus  ducks  is  to  be  produced 
in  the  breeding  grounds  each  year  in  the  future. 
The  work  of  Ducks  Unlimited  is  certainly  out- 
standing and  an  expansion  of  this  program  would 
be  highly  desirable  if  more  money  could  be  made 
available  to  the  organization. 

Based  upon  the  information  gathered  during 
this  tour  it  is  anticiapted  that  a  large  fall  flight 
of  ducks  will  begin  originating  out  of  the  breed- 
ing grounds  in  late  August.  It  is  further  expected 
that  this  migration  will  be  larger  than  that  of 
last  year  since  more  favorable  water  conditions 
resulted  in  much  heavier  brood  production.  This 
in  turn  will  make  it  possible  for  Louisiana  water- 
fowlers  to  again  plan  ahead  for  an  enjoyable 
duck  season. 


Assuming  that  a  duck  season  of  a  reasonable 
length  and  a  bag  limit  of  a  reasonable  size  will 
be  granted  to  Louisiana  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  it  is  anticipated  that  interest 
and  support  for  waterfowl  management  pro- 
grams at  the  state  and  private  level  will  continue 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  This  is  necessary  if 
the  marshes  and  wintering  grounds  in  Louisiana, 
which  are  also  essential  to  the  future  of  water- 
fowl, are  to  be  preserved. 

This  trip  was  made  by  Clark  Hoffpauir,  water- 
fowl biologist  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Professor  of 
Game  Management  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
Nelson  Summerell,  and  the  author,  in  a  single 
engine  airplane.  iji 

Louisiana  Stream  Control 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

the  event  of  such  accidents,  all  downstream  water 
users  (municipal  and  industrial)  are  informed  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  discharge  and,  through 
information  relative  to  rate  of  river  flow,  the  ap7 
proximate  time  of  the  passage  of  such  "slug"  at 
any  given  point  can   be  calculated. 

Comprehensive  programs  per  se,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lower  Mississippi  Technical  Assist- 
ance Program  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  cooperating  state  agencies,  have  not  been 
initiated  in  Louisiana.  At  present  this  technical 
assistance  program  is  limited  to  intensive  investi- 
gation of  the  affects  of  agricultural  pesticides, 
but  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  sched- 
uled to  be  expanded  to  a  complete  comprehensive 
program  not  later  than  1970. 

Many  industrial  groups  with  a  sincere  interest 
in  pollution  control  have  been  formed.  These 
technical  groups  meet  periodically  for  a  discus- 
sion of  mutual  problems  and  exchange  of  ideas  in 
solving  potential  or  existing  pollution  problems. 
Representatives  of  this  state's  regulatory  agency 
are  always  invited  to  attend  those  sessions.  Many 
of  the  industrial  organizations  support  graduate 
student  fellowships ;  these  students  conduct  re- 
search and  analyses  on  the  many  types  of  waste 
effluents  that  are  discharged  to  the  state's 
streams.  Such  groups  include  the  Louisiana  Pe- 
troleum Refiners'  Waste  Control  Council,  the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association  Pollution  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Council  for  Stream 
Improvement,  and  the  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association. 

With  respect  to  pollution  from  navigation,  the 
state's  pollution  control  authority  receives  much 
assistance  from  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  Where  and  when  polluters 
of  this  type  are  found,  decisive  action  ensues  with 
all  deliberate  speed.  With  the  volume  of  water 
borne  navigation,  however,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  ship  and  barge  accidents,  such  as  collisions, 
will  occur.  It  is  in  such  instances  that  our  warn- 
ing network  on  the  Mississippi  River  plays  a  most 
vital  role.  >S 
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FUR  RESOURCES 
TREND  UPWARD 


Ted  O'Neil 

The  value  of  Louisiana  fur  and  meat  products 
produced  by  trappers  during  the  1964-65 
season  shows  a  substantial  increase  over 
any  of  the  previous  thirteen  seasons.  The  $4,097, 
537  dollar  value  recorded  for  the  past  season's 
catch  has  not  been  topped  since  the  1950-51  sea- 
son. When  the  crop  was  valued  at  $5,957,247.54, 
that  season  2,477,464  Muskrats,  184,552  Minks 
and  104,420  Raccoons  were  trapped. 

Nutria  fur  and  meat  is  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent upgrading  of  the  state's  fur  industry. 

It  is  true  that  the  catch  of  Raccoon,  Opossum, 
Fox,  Beaver  and  Lynx  would  be  much  greater  if 
only  the  price  per  pelt  could  be  raised  to  a  point 
allowing  the  "upland  trapper"  the  equivalent  of  a 
day's  wages  for  pursuing  these  furbearers,  for 
populations  of  these  species  are  high. 

Muskrats  are  on  the  increase  in  a  number  of 
areas  throughout  the  coastal  marshes,  and  in 
most  instances  landowners  and  operators  made 
an  effort  to  trap  muskrat  on  their  particular 
marshes,  very  lightly  or  not  at  all.  It  is  thought 
that  30  percent  more  muskrats  could  have  been 
taken  during  the  1964-65  season  had  the  trapper 
made  a  special  effort  to  trap  this  furbearer,  long 
known  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  state's  fur 
industry. 

We  were  notified  in  advance  of  the  season  by 
the  Tulane  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  that  otter 
were  found  to  be  infected  by  a  specific  kidney 
parasite  which  was  fatal  in  most  cases.  This  para- 
site may  have  been  responsible  in  some  parts  for 
a  23  percent  decrease  in  the  otter  take,  as  it  was 
certainly  not  the  price  per  pelt,  this  being  much 
above  average.  ^& 


Nutria  carcasses  with  teeth  and  viscera  out,  feet 
and  tail  off  being  packed  in  50  pound  open  face  car- 
tons for  quick  freezing.  Ten  million  pounds  were 
shipped  to  the  mink  ranches  during  the  1964-65 
season. 


Live  active  muskrat  beds  in  a  three-corner  grass 
(Scirpus  olneyi)  marsh  has  been  a  rare  sight  in  the 
past  five  years.  Photo  taken  at  Cypremort  Point, 
St.   Mary  Parish. 


LOUISIANA  COMPARATIVE   FUR  TAKES   1964-1965  AND   1963-1964  SEASONS 


Muskrat 


Nutria 


Opossum       Raccoon 


Lynx 


1964-1965    ....201,510  1,568,233 

1963-1964    ...240,079  1,304,267 

Increase  263,966 

Decrease    38,569      

%  Increase  .. 20.2% 

%  Decrease  ..  16.1% 


7,047 

68,627 

23,311 

296 

3,288 

31 

145 

57 

7,593 

58,424 

18,805 

301 

4,274 

26 

139 

25 

10,203 

4,506 

5 

6 

32 

546 

5 

986 

19.2% 

4.3% 

17.4% 

23.9% 

128.0% 

7.2% 

1.7% 

23.1% 
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Game  Agents  Ready 
For  Hunting  Seasons 


DURING  THE  past  summer  months  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  augmenting  its  equipment  and 
preparing  its  personnel  for  the  waterfowl  and 
other  hunting  seasons  and  changes  in  equipment 
that  have  been  made  to  increase  efficiency  in  op- 
erations, according  to  Chief  Julius  Book. 

"We  have  concentrated  on  increasing  the  speed 
of  our  water  craft,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  policing  the  vast  marsh  and  water  acreage  un- 
der our  supervision  but  also  with  the  pursuance 
of  our  long  established  policy  to  afford  the  hunter 
and  neophite  sportsman  adequate  protection  in 
the  field  and  on  the  water.  The  newcomers,  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  those  veterans  seeking  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  months  to  come,"   Book  said. 

The  division  has  added  several  more  speed 
patrol  boats  to  its  fleet.  These  new  craft  are  the 
plastic  hull  types,  equipped  with  90  horsepower 
motors  and  capable  of  speeds  of  50  and  more  miles 
per  hour.  The  plastic  hulls  are  the  latest  in 
streamlined  design  and  require  a  minimum  of  up- 
keep. 

In  addition,  the  equipment  of  the  water  Safety 
Patrol  section  has  been  re-vamped  and  the  speed 
of  its  units  has  been  increased  through  the  re- 
placement of  the  existing  outboard  motors  with 
75  horsepower  motors  capable  of  speeds  of  40 
mph  and  more. 

The  aforementioned  water  safety  patrol  section 
was  originally  conceived  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  small  boat  numbering  and 
safety  law  plus  its  regular  duties  of  enforcing 
the  state's  game  laws.  However,  since  its  incep- 
tion this  unit  has  grown  because  of  the  weight 
of  its  necessity. 

Its  prime  responsibility — one  that  all  else 
depends  on — is  constant  patrol  of  the  waters. 
Other  duties  include  response  to  emergency  and 
rescue  work  throughout  the  communities;  inves- 
tigation of  boating  accidents;  transportation  of 
boating  casualties  from  water  and  land  to  hos- 
pital ;  and  first  aid  to  minor  casualties  incidental 
to  recreation,  such  as  water  skiing  and  swimming. 

Equally  important  are  the  search  for  lost  or 
overdue  boats  and  their  occupants,  recovery  of 
boats  adrift,  enforcement  of  posted  speeds,  con- 
finement of  swimmers  and  water  skiers  to  areas 
designated  by  local  ordinances,  recovery  of 
drowned  bodies  and  the  like. 

Duties  of  this  section  are  varied  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  hunting  seasons  the  presence  of 
well-trained  personnel  equipped  with  speedy 
craft  capable  of  rescue  is  of  prime  importance, 


To  cover  more  water  territory  and  perform  more 
efficiently,  the  Water  Safety  Patrol  section  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  has  been  re-vamped  and  now 
has  new  and  better  equipment,  including  faster 
patrol  boats,  capable  of  speeds  of  40  mph  and  more. 
Their  duties  include  rescue  work,  fast  transportation 
of  injured  persons  to  medical  centers,  as  well  as 
other  duties. 

Book  pointed  out.  Hence  we  feel,  and  are  quite 
sure,  that  the  sportsmen  will  agree,  that  these 
trained  men  are  deserving  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  equipment  available.  Moreover  sports- 
men hunting  over  our  waters  and  trackless 
marshes  will  feel  more  confident  and  comfortable 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  there. 

Preparations  for  patrols  during  the  hunting 
season  will,  of  course,  hold  no  terror  for  the 
legitimate  hunter,  nor  are  they  meant  to  create 
this  impression.  However,  to  the  potential  law 
breaker,  with  larceny  in  his  heart,  they  give  warn- 
ing that  the  game  law  enforcement  men  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  with  the  best  equipment 
and  this  gives  truth  to  the  old  adage  attributed 
to  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forest  who  said,  "He 
who  gets  there  fastest  with  the  mostest — whups." 

However  the  aforementioned  enforcement  unit 
is  only  a  small  segment  of  this  vast  statewide 
organization,  which  through  its  law  enforcement 
agents,  has  proven  most  effective  in  curbing 
wholesale  game  destruction,  pollution  of  our  wa- 
ters and  general  violations  of  our  fish  and  game 
laws. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  Commission,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Louisiana  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge,  conducted  on  the  LSU  campus  four 
schools  of  two  weeks  duration  each.  The  seminars 
were  attended  by  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
Commission's  personnel.  Lectures  were  held  daily 
from  early  morning  to  nightfall  and  were  attend- 
ed by  almost  100  percent  of  the  enforcement 
division's  personnel.  The  subjects  ranged  from 
Karate  to  lectures  by  lawyers  on  "How  to  Make 
an  Arrest."  With  these  intense  refresher  courses 
under  their  belts,   it  is  believed  that  game   en- 
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forcement  agents  are  better  equipped  this  season 
to  go  into  the  field  and  treat  our  legitimate 
hunters  and  fishermen  fairly  and  impartially, 
without  creating  the  impression  that  they  are 
"just  Cops." 

"The  general  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  in- 
training  schools  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  attended  by  personnel  has  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  need  for  trained  conservation  men 
has  become  a  necessity,  not  only  in  our  state  but 
throughout  the  country.  We  think  that  after  this 
recent  and  intensive  training  our  agents  are  more 
able  to  maintain  sustained  admiration  and  respect 
as  those  entrusted  with  conservation  law  enforce- 
ment. At  the  present  our  primary  objective  is 
not  to  act  as  spoilsports  and  curb  the  legitimate 
hunter's  activities,  but  rather  to  convince  him 
that  through  enforcement  we  are  increasing  his 
hunting  opportunities". 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  conservation  educa- 
tion program  being  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
and  being  conducted  by  instructors  appearing  and 
lecturing  in  every  school  in  our  state  and  before 
thousands  of  clubs  and  sportsmen  groups  and  on 
the  television  and  radio,  violations  seem  to  break 
out  here  and  there,  and  this  concerns  the  enforce- 
ment division  directly. 

To  cite  a  few  cases :  Recently,  after  six  weeks 
of  undercover  work,  and  after  having  made 
several  purchases  of  illegally  taken  game  fish 
from  dealers,  agents  traced  the  source  of  the 
supply  to  fishermen  who  were  operating  68  illegal 
nets  along  an  upstate  river.  The  nets  which  were 
untagged,  and  of  illegal  mesh  size,  were  confis- 
cated, and  the  operators  and  dealers  prosecuted. 

In  another  section,  in  Bossier  Parish,  three 
men  were  arrested  for  taking  hundreds  of  catfish 
by  means  of  the  use  of  an  illegal  shocking  ma- 
chine. This  offense  is  one  that  is  frowned  upon 
by  all  legitimate  commercial  fishermen  with  as 
much  vehemence  as  cattle  men  regarded  "hoss 
thieves"  in  the  old  clays.  Strange  to  say,  of  the 
three  men  arrested  in  the  above  case  in  north 
Louisiana  two  were  from  Slidell.  "You  never  can 
tell  how  far  a  game  thief  will  travel  to  violate 
the  law",  Book  pointed  out. 

Recently,  he  said,  agents  arrested  two  men 
with  three  alligators,  all  of  breeding  size,  one 
was  seven  feet  long.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  one  year  closed  season  on  all  alligators 
has  been  declared  by  law  and  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  our  alligator  population  and  the  closed 
season  has  been  widely  advertised.  Things  like 
this  show  the  necessity  for  our  agents  being  on 
the  alert  and  on  the  spot  with  the  best  equipment, 
and  we  mean  with  boats,  'walkie-talkies,'  speed- 
boats, planes  and  the  like",  Book  said. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  two  enforcement 
sections  previously  discussed  are  but  facets  in  the 
vast  overall  job  of  patrolling  our  state.  Louisiana 
ranks  fifth  in  the  United  States  in  water  area, 
having  1,982,080  acres  of  water.  This  probably 
represents  only  the  open  water  and  does  not  take 
in  the  many  sloughs  and  swamps  that  occur  in 
the  state.  In  actuality,  the  total  waterfowl  range 
encompasses  some  7,403,478  acres  or  about  23.8 


percent  of  the  total  state  area.  Out  of  consequence 
the  enforcement  division  has  a  huge  job  to  per- 
form. 

Louisiana  has  approximately  one  million  acres 
in  game  management  areas,  public  shooting 
ground  and  refuges.  These  must  be  intensively 
patrolled  during  these  hunting  seasons  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  widespread  throughout  the 
state  makes  the  task  of  the  enforcement  agents 
doubly  hard  during  these  times.  Thus  agents  have 
been  preparing  ahead  of  time  to  meet  the  sports- 
men as  they  enter  these  areas  on  scheduled  hunts 
to  instruct  them  and  direct  them  to  the  proper 
starting  places  such  as  check  stations,  access 
roads,  and  the  like. 

Naturally  this  job  would  be  almost  an  impos- 
sibility were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sion operates  11  radio  towers  throughout  the  state 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  men  in  the  field 
through  means  of  automobile  and  boat  radios  and 
"walkie-talkies."  These  men  are  often  aided  by  the 
commission's  patrol  planes  and  often  direct  or 
are  directed  by  them. 

Communications  is  all  important  in  this  work. 
Agents  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 
and  the  towers  are  able  to  relay  information  to 
any  section  in  the  state.  These  facilities  are  kept 
in  tip-top  shape  not  only  during  the  hunting 
seasons  but  also  at  all  times  in  the  year  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis. 

The  state  is  divided  into  districts  for  enforce- 
ment and  patrol.  Each  district  has  a  captain  and 
the  districts  in  turn  embrace  several  parishes  and 
the  parishes  are  staffed  by  a  designated  number 
of  wildlife  game  agents. 

Loopholes  are  constantly  being  sought  by  game 
violators  in  this  tightly  knit  mesh  of  communica- 
tions and  enforcement  and  agents  everywhere  in 
the  field. 

Ernest  Swift,  America's  dean  of  wildlife  con- 
servation exponents  has  pointed  out  that  to  sus- 
tain the  game  populations  which  are  now  de- 
manded and  regulate  the  kill  in  relation  to 
millions  of  hunters,  there  must  be  an  intelligent 
emphasis  upon  both  habitat  maintenance  (Game 
Management  Areas  and  Game  Preserves)  and  the 
enforcement  of  game  laws. 

"There  is  a  saying  in  some  quarters  that  law 
enforcement  never  raised  a  quail  or  a  deer,  but 
under  present  conditions  habitat  alone  has  never 
sustained  desired  populations.  Both  management 
and  enforcement  must  be  blended  and  intelligent- 
ly understood  from  the  field  to  the  main  office," 
said  Swift. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  law  enforcement  is  also 
still  an  important  part  of  wildlife  protection 
and  always  will  be,  and  also  the  advocates  of 
pollution  abatement  contend  that  there  will  be 
little  success  unless  punishment  is  meted  out  to 
those  who  would  make  of  our  waterways  open 
sewers.  With  this  in  mind  the  commission's  divi- 
sion of  Water  Pollution  Control  also  will  be  doub- 
ly on  the  alert  for  the  threats  of  pollution  offered 
by  the  thousands  now  taking  to  the  fields  and 
streams  for  sport  and  general  outdoor  recre- 
ation. %f 
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Have  you  let  your  cookouts  become  tired  reruns  of  last  year's  performances?  Well,  now  is  the  time  to 
preview  an  entirely  new  menu  that  will  put  you  back  on  top  in  the  "eater-interest"  polls. 

You  can  make  this  cookout  one  of  pleasant  memories  with  just  a  little  extra  effort  in  planning  your 
cookout  menus.  It's  been  said  that  a  bit  of  variety  can  go  a  long  way  with  the  cookout  crowd,  so  lay  aside 
some  of  the  old  regulars  for  something  that's  a  little  unusual. 

For  example,  Home  Economists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  recently  gave  us  a  new  "steak  idea," 
— red  snapper  steaks,  that  is.  These  tender  steaks 
from  the  gulf  can  be  found  in  the  fresh  and  frozen 
food  counters  of  most  supermarkets  and  seafood  shops 
around  Louisiana. 

RED  SNAPPER 

The  well-known  red  snapper  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  delicious  deep  sea  delicacies  on  the 
market. 

Strangely  enough,  very  little  is  known  about  the 
life  history  of  the  red  snapper.  Fishermen  believe 
that  the  snapper  stays  in  shallow  water  during  the 
summer  months  and  moves  off  shore  again  as  fall 
arrives.  It  is  believed  to  spawn  in  deep  water  during 
the  fall  months.  Snappers  are  taken  in  water  several 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  most  of  the  catch  is  made 
with  hook  and  line.  Depending  on  the  water  depth, 
tide,  and  wind,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  crew  of  nine 
men  to  haul  in  from  7,000  to  10,000  pounds  a  day. 

The  snapper  is  brilliantly  colored,  and  ranges  in 
sizes  up  to  74  pounds — Louisiana  Record.  It  is 
available  year  around  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
many  methods  of  preparation  are  used;  it  is  served 
broiled,  baked,  steamed  or  boiled  in  a  host  of  imag- 
inative ways  which  add  even  more  appeal  to  this 
deep  sea  dandy. 

Here,  the  snapper  steaks  are  basted  with  a  simple- 
but-savory  sauce  made  with  lemon  juice,  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  liquid  hot  pepper  sauce,  and  cooking  oil. 
They  are  then  basted  'n'  grilled  over  the  coals  until 
— well,  you  try  them  and  see! 


CHARCOAL  GRILLED 
RED  SNAPPER  STEAKS 


2  lbs.  red  snapper  steaks  or 
other  fish  steaks,  fresh 
or  frozen 

1/2  cup  melted  fat  or  oil 

II U  cup  lemon  juice 

2  teaspoons   salt 


1/2  teaspoon   Worcester- 
shire   sauce 
1 1  It  teaspoon   white   pepper 
Dash   liquid   hot   pepper 

sauce 
Paprika 

Thaw  frozen  steaks.  Cut  into  serving-size  portions  and 
place  in  well-greased,  hinged  wire  grills.  Combine  re- 
maining ingredients  except  paprika.  Baste  fish  with  sauce 
and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Cook  about.  U  inches  from 
moderately  hot  coals  for  S  minutes.  Baste  with  sauce  and 
sprinkle  with  paprika.  Turn  and  cook  for  7  to  10  minutes 
longer  or  until  fish  flakes  easily  when  tested  with  a  fork. 
Serves  6. 


CRAB  Sp 
FLOUNk 

1  pound    crab    meat,   fre 

or  frozen   or 
3  cans   (6-1/2  or   7  ounc 

each)  crab  meat 
1/2  cup    chopped    onion. 
1/3  cup   chopped   celery 
1/3  cup    chopped   green 
pepper 

Thaw  frozen  crab  meat 
remaining  shell  or  cartilo 
celery,  green  pepper,  and 
bine  bread  cubes,  eggs,  pi 
tables  and  crab  meat;  >n. 


2  teaspoons  salt 
Paprika 


FING  FOR 
'N  FOIL 

2  cloves  garlic,  finely 

chopped 
1/3  cup    melted   fat    or    oil 

2  cups  soft  bread  cubes 

3  eggs,    beaten 

1  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley 

2  teaspoons    salt 
1/2  teaspoon  pepper 

lin  crab  meat.  Remove  any 
"om  crab  meat.  Cook  onion, 
ic  in  fat  until  tender.  Com- 
i,  salt,  pepper,  cooked  vege- 
•>ronghly. 


FLOUNDER  RANKS  HIGH! 

The  flounder,  being  a  member  of  the  flatfish 
family,  bears  all  the  same  strange  characteristics. 
Born  upright  with  normally  placed  eyes,  young 
flatfish  quickly  find  their  skulls  twisting,  and 
one  eye  moving  toward  the  other  side.  Simul- 
taneously the  young  fish  begins  to  tilt.  Soon  both 
eyes  peer  from  the  same  side,  and  the  now  "flat- 
fish" swims  with  the  eyeless  side  down.  The 
mouth,  distorted  in  the  process,  ever  after  wears 
a  crooked   painted   look. 

FLOUNDER  W  FOIL 
6  pan-dressed  flounder  3/ A  cup   butter  or  mar- 

(31 U  lb.  each),  fresh  garble,  melted 

or  frozen  1/3  cup  lemon  juice 

Crab   Stuffing 

Thaw  frozen  fish.  Clean,  ivash,  and  dry  fish.  To  make  a  pocket  for  the 
stuffing  lay  the  fish  flat  on  a  cutting  board,  light  side  down.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  down  the  center  of  the  fish  along  the  backbone  from  the  tail  to 
about  1  inch  from  the  head  end.  Turn  the  knife  flat  and  cut  the  flesh 
along  both  sides  of  the  backbone  to  the  tail  allowing  the  knife  to  run 
over  the  rib  bones. 

Stuff  fish  loosely.  Combine  butter,  lemon  juice,  and  salt.  Cut  6  pieces 
of  heavy-duty  aluminum  foil,  18  x  18  inches  each.  Grease  lightly.  Place  2 
tablespoons  sauce  on  foil.  Place  fish  in  sauce.  Top  each  fish  with  1  table- 
spoon sauce  and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Bring  the  foil  up  over  the  fish 
and  close  all  edges  with  tight  double  folds.  Make  6  packages.  Place 
packages  on  a  grill  about  6  inches  from  moderately  hot  coals.  Cook  for 
25  to  30  min.  or  until  fish  flakes  easily  when  tested  with  a  fork.  Serves  6. 


FISH  FRY 

2  pounds  yellow  perch  fillets 
or  other  fish  fillets,  fresh 
or  frozen 

II U  cup  evaporated  milk 

1-1/2  teaspoons  salt 

Dash  pepper 

1/2  cup  flour 

1/i  cup  yellow  cornmeal 

1  teaspoon  paprika 

Melted  fat  or  oil 


Thaw  frozen  fillets.  Combine  milk,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Combine  flour,  cornmeal,  and  paprika.  Dip  fish  in  milk 
mixture  and  roll  in  flour  mixture.  Place  fat  in  a  heavy 
frying  pan.  Place  pan  about  4  inches  from  hot  coals  and 
heat  until  fat  is  hot  but  not  smoking.  Add  fish  and  fry 
for  It  minutes.  Turn  carefully  and  fry  for  3  to  U  minutes 
longer  or  until  fish  is  brown  and  flakes  easily  when 
tested  with  a  fork.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper.  Serves  6. 


PREDATORS 


or  are  they  ? 


Joe    Herring 

Among  Louisiana's  many  kinds  of  animal 
life  are  a  group  of  creatures  classed  as  pred- 
ators. These  are  the  animals  and  birds 
which  make  their  living  dining  on  the  flesh  of 
other  creatures. 

Websters'  New  International  Dictionary  de- 
fines predator  as  "one  who  or  that  which  is  pred- 
atory". Predatory,  in  turn,  is  defined — "(a) 
Living  by  preying  upon  other  animals;  preda- 
ceous;  (b)  Destructive;  damaging  (crops,  build- 
ing, etc.)  by  consumption;  as  predatory  insects 
or  birds. 

Riter  (1941)  suggests  a  more  restrictive  defi- 
nition— ".  .  .  a  predator  may  be  defined  as  any 
wild  animal  that  preys  upon  one  or  more  species 
of  other  wild  animals  that  are  being  fostered  in 
Wildlife  Management  plans". 

Pearson  (1933)  perhaps  gives  the  most  poign- 
ant definition  of  all — "Vermin  is  any  wild 
creature  that  kills  something  that  you  want  to 
kill." 

Of  course,  either  of  these  two  definitions  must 
be  somewhat  altered  to  be  truly  applicable.  Riter, 
by  using  the  modifying  adjective  "wild",  has  ex- 
cluded the  domestic  dog  and  cat  in  his  definition, 
but  these  two  animals  are  considered  important 
predators  in  wildlife  management.  Pearson  ex- 
cludes prey  animals  which  provide  us  with 
pleasures  or  benefits  other  than  those  derived 
from  hunting  or  fishing.  Some  may,  and  do,  re- 
sent the  killing  of  a  cardinal,  as  much  as  the 
killing  of  a  game  bird  by  a  Cooper's  hawk,  if 
the  sight  of  this  brightly  colored  bird  has  pleased 
them. 

Perhaps  a  composite  of  the  three  would  pro- 
vide the  best  definition.  A  predator,  then,  would 
be  any  animal  which  preys  upon  one  or  more 
species  of  other  animals.  Economically  important 
predators  are  those  animals  which  prey  upon  one 
or  more  species  of  other  animals  which  are,  be- 
cause of  their  activities,  either  beneficial  or 
harmful  to  man's  interest  or  which  have  esthetic 
value.  According  to  the  above  definitions,  nearly 
any  animal  may,  at  times,  be  predatory. 

The  word  "predator"  to  many  means  only 
animals  of  a  harmful  or  destructive  nature.  But 
to  the  contrary,  some  of  our  most  beneficial 
species  are  true  predators.  In  the  study  of  pred- 
ators, one  fact  stands  out  above  all  others  and 
that  is  that  the  most  destructive  predators  may 
under  certain  conditions  be  decidedly  beneficial 
and  those  recognized  as  beneficial  may  at  times 
or  in  certain  places  be  definitely  destructive.  And 


Coyotes  are  the  second  largest  member  of  the  dog 
family  in  Louisiana.  Coyotes  weigh  from  18  to  30 
pounds. 

further,  there  may  be  predator-prey  relationships 
as  yet  undiscovered  which  may  be  more  deleteri- 
ous to  man's  interests  than  many  which  are  caus- 
ing him  grave  concern  at  the  present. 

Predatory  animals  play  an  important  role  in 
the  balance  of  nature.  They  aid  in  controlling 
over  populations  of  many  kinds  of  birds  and  other 
animals,  and  in  keeping  diseases  to  a  minimum 
among  wildlife  through  the  destruction  of  the 
weak  and  sick.  However,  with  increased  inter- 
vention by  man,  predatory  animals  become  less 
desirable  and  in  many  cases  a  real  problem  in 
man's  way  of  thinking.  Through  the  continued 
destruction  of  desirable  wildlife  cover  and  food 
by  modern  agricultural,  forestry,  and  other  mone- 
tary pursuits  along  with  increased  hunting  pres- 
sure over-populations  of  wildlife  seldom  occur. 
Man,  therefore,  reasons  that  every  game  bird  or 
animal  taken  by  predatory  animals  is  one  less 
for  the  hunter's  bag,  and  that  by  reducing  these 
animals,  game  can  be  increased. 

It  may  be  said  that  except  under  the  most  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  no  predator  except  man 
will  ever  exterminate  a  prey  species.  Because 
animal  populations  tend  to  increase  toward  self- 
destruction  if  not  held  in  check  by  certain 
counterforces,  predation,  as  one  of  these  reduc- 
tion factors,  may  be  considered  a  beneficial  serv- 
ice for  most  prey  species.  In  fact,  predators  may 
be  an  important  factor  in  survival  of  some  prey 
species. 

In  studying  the  food  habit  figures  for  preda- 
tors, these  have  comparatively  little  significance 
unless  accompanied  by  specific  ecological  data 
concerning  both  the  predator  and  its  prey  from 
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the  region  where  the  food  samples  were  collected. 
Predator  food  habits  figures  are  specific  for 
season,  year,  and  locality,  and  it  should  never  be 
construed  that  a  predator's  diet  for  one  time  or 
place  will  apply  to  any  other  time  or  place. 

Within  certain  limits,  availability,  above  all 
else,  governs  the  diet  of  most  predatory  animals. 
The  availability  of  prey  animals  may  vary  ac- 
cording to :  cyclic  influences,  weather  conditions, 
pathological  or  parasitological  factors,  the 
amount  of  protective  cover,  the  adequacy  of  nu- 
trition and  the  introduction  of  exotic  or  artifi- 
cially propagated  prey  species. 

BOBCAT 

The  bobcat  or  wildcat  is  a  member  of  the  cat 
family  and  looks  like  a  large  house  cat  with  a 
short  tail.  The  bobcat  gets  its  name  from  the 
short  stubby  tail  which  appears  to  be  bobbed. 
Their  fur  is  soft  and  varies  in  color  from  brown- 
ish-gray to  brownish-yellow  and  splotched  with 
dark  brown  spots. 

This  animal  will  travel  great  distances  and  has 
been  known  to  travel  20  miles  in  one  night.  Bob- 
cats are  seldom  seen  as  they  are  nocturnal  in 
habit.  They  prefer  rough  country  and  areas 
where  brush  and  timber  is  available. 

Mating  of  the  bobcat  occurs  in  January 
through  March  with  a  gestation  period  of  63 
days.  Young  are  born  in  March  through  May. 
Litter  size  is  usually  two  to  five  kittens  which 
are  born  blind  and  resemble  domestic  kittens. 
Dens  are  usually  in  hollow  logs  or  crevices  in 
hills. 

Rabbits  and  rodents  (rats)  are  the  main  diet 
of  the  bobcat.  Other  foods  are  squirrel,  birds, 
deer,  raccoons,  opossum,  and  carrion. 

Even  though  the  major  diet  of  this  animal  is 
rabbits,  it  is  not  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining rabbit  population  in  Louisiana. 

GRAY  FOX 

The  gray  fox  is  a  member  of  the  dog  family. 
The  gray  fox  is  medium  sized,  and  smaller  than 
the  red  fox.  Color  varies  from  a  reddish-gray  on 
its  back  and  tail  to  a  reddish-yellow  on  its  sides 
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The  bobcat  gets  its  name  from  the  short  stubby  tail 
which  appears  to  be  bobbed. 


The  red  fox,  above,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
gray  fox  by  its  bright  color  and  the  white  tail  tip. 


and  white  on  its  stomach  with  some  red  around 
the  ears  and  on  the  forelegs.  They  have  a  black 
mane,  a  black  stripe  down  the  back  and  a  black 
tip  on  the  tail.  This  species  of  fox  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  its  cousin,  the  red  fox,  by  its 
duller  color  and  by  the  absence  of  the  white  on 
the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Gray  fox  den  in  hollow  trees,  ground  burrows, 
crevices  in  rocky  ledges  or  most  other  places 
where  the  pups  may  be  hidden.  Mating  is  in 
February  and  March  and  from  three  to  five  pups 
are  born  in  April  and  May. 

The  fox  belongs  to  a  group  of  animals  we  call 
omnivorous  which  literally  means  "everything 
eaters".  Diet  of  the  fox  consists  of  rabbits,  mice, 
rats,  other  small  mammals,  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects,  apples  and  other  fruits,  berries, 
snakes,  birds,  only  to  mention  a  few  items. 

RED  FOX 

The  red  fox  like  the  gray  is  a  member  of  the 
dog  family.  Unlike  the  gray  the  red  fox  is  not  a 
natural  native  of  our  State.  In  the  early  1900's 
this  specie  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  fox 
hunters  to  have  another  specie  for  running  with 
hounds.  He  has  now  become  established  and  has 
found  our  State  to  his  liking.  Red  fox  are  na- 
tive to  the  northern  states. 

As  his  name  implies,  he  is  red  in  color  with 
black  feet  and  ears,  and  a  white  tip  on  his  bushy 
tail.  This  fox  is  easily  distinguished  from  a  gray 
fox  by  its  bright  color  and  the  white  tail  tip. 

Red  fox  den  in  small  caves,  old  sawdust  piles, 
holes  in  rocky  crevices  and  ditch  banks.  Mating 
takes  place  in  February  and  March  and  three  to 
ten  young  are  born  in  April  and  May. 

Food  habits  are  similar  to  the  gray  fox,  but 
this  animal  will  show  a  preference  for  poultry 
when  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  insects,  and  easily 
taken  foods  are  not  available. 

Neither  the  gray  nor  red  fox  is  a  serious  factor 
in  the  decline  of  game  species.  Both  animals  take 
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foods  that  are  available  and  easy  to  catch.  No 
one  could  assume  that  an  eight  to  fifteen  pound 
animal  such  as  a  fox  could  be  capable  of  killing 
a  deer.  Many  times  the  remains  of  larger  animals 
are  found  in  the  stomach  of  fox  or  around  the 
den  and  this  can  be  misleading.  Fox,  like  many 
other  predatory  animals,  take  advantage  of  high- 
way killed  animals,  those  crippled  during  hunt- 
ing season,  or  injured  from  mowing  machines 
and  other  farm  equipment. 

Fox  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  but  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  them  in  the  daytime.  In  both 
species,  the  male  assists  in  feeding  the  pups  by 
bringing  food  to  the  den  when  they  are  capable 
of  eating  solid  foods. 

COYOTE 

Canis  latrans 

The  coyote  is  another  member  of  the  dog 
family  found  in  the  wild  in  our  State.  Coyotes 
have  migrated  naturally  into  our  State  from  the 
west  and  some  have  been  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  with  dogs. 

Coyotes  are  the  second  largest  member  of  the 
dog  family  now  present  in  Louisiana,  weighing 
18  to  30  pounds  and  measuring  approximately 
three  feet  long  with  a  twenty  inch  tail. 

This  animal  resembles  a  small  police  dog  and 
is  gray  to  grayish-brown  with  a  yellowish  color 
cast  to  its  fur.  He  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  timber  wolf  by  its  smaller  size  and  longer 
tail.  When  running  the  coyote  holds  his  tail  down 
between  his  legs. 

Mating  occurs,  as  with  the  fox,  in  February 
and  March.  Pups  are  born  in  April  and  May  and 
litter  size  varies  from  three  to  ten. 

Food  consists  of  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  and  other 
small  mammals,  insects,  plants,  and  reptiles  such 
as  snakes  and  lizards.  They  will  eat  carrion  and 
almost  any  available  flesh.  When  food  becomes 
hard  to  find  they  will  kill  sheep,  young  livestock 
and  deer.  Like  the  fox,  they  are  opportunists  and 
will  kill  whatever  is  easiest  and  most  available. 
There  is  no  indication  that  this  animal  is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  wildlife  in  our  state. 

TIMBER  WOLF 

Canis  Niger 

The  wolf  is  the  fourth  member  of  the  dog 
family  found  in  our  State,  and  the  largest.  This 
animal  once  roamed  most  of  our  state  but  is  now 
found  in  limited  numbers. 

Timber  wolf  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
coyote,  but  darker  in  color  and  has  a  shorter  tail. 
Color  varies  from  a  grayish-black  to  nearly  black 
with  tawny  muzzle,  ears,  and  outer  parts  of  legs. 
When  running  the  wolf  holds  his  tail  out  be- 
hind, not  between  their  legs  as  does  the  coyote. 

Wolves  breed  in  January  through  March  and 
probably  mate  for  life.  Young  are  born  in  March 
through  May,  gestation  period  is  63  days.  Three 
to  thirteen  pups  are  born  in  the  den  prepared  by 
the  female. 


Food  habits  of  the  wolf  are  similar  to  the  fox 
and  coyote.  They  feed  on  rabbits,  mice,  rats,  rac- 
coons, and  other  small  mammals,  insects,  birds, 
carrion,  and  grasses.  The  wolf  made  himself  an 
enemy  to  the  livestock  people  because  of  his  tend- 
ency to  feed  upon  stock.  He  will  also  feed  on  deer 
when  available.  The  numbers  of  this  animal  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  low  population  that  he  is 
no  longer  a  threat  to  stockmen  or  wildlife. 

COUGAR 

The  cougar  is  a  member  of  the  cat  family  and 
the  largest  member  of  this  family  found  in  our 
State.  Many  names  have  been  given  to  this  ani- 
mal, a  few  to  mention  are :  Cougar,  Painter, 
Panther,  mountain  lion,  Puma,  Mountain  Scream- 
er, Indian  Devil,  and  Deer  Killer. 

The  cougar  in  color  is  tawny  to  grayish,  with 
dark  brown  on  the  tip  of  tail  and  on  back  of 
ears  and  side  of  nose.  Beneath,  the  fur  is  whitish 
in  color. 

They  may  range  over  20  miles  in  a  night.  The 
range  of  this  animal  may  be  as  much  as  100 
miles. 

Mating  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
A  litter  consists  of  one  to  five  kittens  which  are 
born  91  days  after  mating. 

Cougar's  diet  consist  of  rabbits,  raccoons, 
skunks,  deer  and  other  available  wild  animals. 
Old  cougars  have  been  known  to  kill  domestic 
animals  when  they  cannot  catch  wild  ones,  or 
when  food  is  scarce.  For  this  reason  he  became 
unpopular  with  the  farmer  and  his  numbers  have 
been  depleted  in  our  State. 

The  last  cougar  observation  in  Louisiana  was 
made  on  the  Red  Dirt  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
July  6,  1949.  The  cougar  was  not  detrimental  to 
the  wildlife  populations  of  our  State. 

Predators  are  not  a  threat  to  the  wildlife  re- 
sources of  our  State.  Man  is  continually  seeking 
a  blame  for  low  wildlife  populations  in  his  fa- 
vorite hunting  area.  These  populations,  when 
down,  may  be  due  to  cyclic  conditions,  disease, 
cover  or  available  food  and  not  necessarily  due 
to  predators.  Wildlife  or  game  species  lived  with 
predators  long  before  man  came  to  this  conti- 
nent. 

The  biggest  predator  on  wildlife  that  we  have 
is  man  himself.  As  he  clears  the  land,  drains  the 
marsh,  constructs  levees  and  constructs  high- 
ways and  increases  the  size  of  cities  with  sub- 
divisions, wildlife  is  being  crowded.  Man  is  seek- 
ing some  answer  to  these  facts  and  not  facing 
reality  or  management,  blames  the  decline  of 
wildlife  on  fox,  bobcat,  coyotes,  or  you  name  it. 
These  animals  are  not  a  threat  to  our  wildlife 
resource. 

So,  whether  we  call  them  predators,  carnivores, 
natural  enemies,  vermin,  or  some  other  appella- 
tion, it  should  be  remembered  that  these  terms 
do  not  necessarily  denote  harmful  activities,  but 
that  in  many  instances  these  specialized  animals 
are  among  the  most  beneficial  and  most  desir- 
able of  all  forms  in  terms  of  human  economy.^ 
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Classifying  Louisiana's  freshwater  fish  population 
for  the  State  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
Dr.  Neil  Douglas  (right),  assistant  professor  of  bi- 
ology at  Northeast  Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe. 
Jim  Davis,  project  coordinator  for  the  commission, 
and  Dr.  Douglas  hold  some  of  the  specimens  already 
collected.  They  range  in  size  from  tiny  fish  which 
will  be  preserved  in  glass  jars  to  larger  specimens, 
such  as  the  Spoon  Bill  Catfish  shown  here.  Dr. 
Douglas  points  out  the  Spoon  Bill  really  isn't  a  cat- 
fish at  all — it  is  properly  called  a  paddle  fish. 


habitat,  presents  a  formidable  identification  task 
for  Dr.  Douglas  and  his  fellow  workers.  "We  are 
finding  that  we  have  to  go  as  far  away  as 
Florida  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  get  assistance  in  some  cases,"  the 
professor  said. 

The  investigating  scientist,  Dr.  Douglas,  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  top  itchyologists  (fish 
identifier)  in  this  part  of  the  nation.  He  did  his 
graduate  work  for  both  the  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in  the  area 
of  aquatic  biology  with  emphasis  in  itchyology, 
limnology  and  water  pollution   biology. 

Since  coming  to  NLSC  in  1962,  he  has  spent 
one  summer  working  as  an  itchyologist  and  lim- 
nologist  (one  who  studies  the  physical,  biological 
and  chemical  aspects  of  fresh  water)  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Davis  is  a  master's  degree  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  has  been  in  Louisiana 
since  1955.  He  is  also  an  authority  on  water  pol- 
lution. 

Both  men  have  had  papers  in  scientific  jour- 
nals on  aquatic  biology  subjects.  ij< 


Fish  Identification 
Currently  Underway 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ambitious  fish  identifica- 
tion projects  ever  undertaken  is  underway 
in  Monroe. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  employed  Northeast  Louisiana  State  Col- 
lege professor,  Dr.  Neil  Douglas,  who  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  identifying  and  cataloging  the 
more  than  150  recognized  species  of  fish  found 
in  Louisiana's  inland  waters.  "We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  species  may  be  added  to 
those   previously   identified,"   Dr.    Douglas   said. 

Coordinating  the  statewide  project  for  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
Jim  Davis  of  Monroe,  fisheries  research  biologist. 

During  the  past  year  seven  commission  biolo- 
gists and  their  14  helpers  have  collected  specimens 
from  nearly  50  parishes.  In  all,  more  than  2,400 
collections  have  been  made. 

"Before  they  are  through,  we  expect  to  have 
in  excess  of  10,000  specimens  to  be  studied  for 
identification  and  cataloging,"  Douglas  said.  The 
specimens  range  in  size  from  no  more  than  a  half- 
inch  in  length  to  huge  alligator  gar  weighing 
over  200  pounds. 

The  entire  collection  will  be  housed  at  North- 
east State. 

Dr.  Douglas  devoted  full-time  this  past  sum- 
mer to  the  project,  which  is  being  financed  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. 

Louisiana,   with   its   wide   variety   of   aquatic 


TEN    COMMANDMENTS    OF   SAFETY 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a 
loaded  gun.  This  is  the  first  rule  of  gun 
safety. 

2.  Guns  carried  into  camp  or  home,  or  when 
otherwise  not  in  use,  must  always  be  un- 
loaded and  taken  down  or  have  actions 
open;  guns  always  should  be  carried  in 
cases  to  the  shooting  area. 

3.  Always  be  sure  barrel  and  action  are  clear 
of  obstruction  and  that  you  have  only  am- 
munition of  the  proper  size  for  the  gun 
you  are  carrying.  Remove  oil  and  grease 
from  chamber  before  firing. 

4.  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can 
control  the  direction  of  the  muzzle,  even 
if  you  stumble;  keep  the  safety  on  until 
you  are  ready  to  shoot. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  pull 
the  trigger;  know  the  identifying  features 
of  the  game  you  intend  to  hunt. 

6.  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  do  not 
want  to  shoot;  avoid  all  horseplay  while 
handling    a    gun. 

7.  Unattended  guns  should  be  unloaded;  guns 
and  ammunition  should  be  stored  separate- 
ly beyond  reach  of  children  and  careless 
adults. 

8.  Never  climb  a  tree  or  fence  or  jump  a 
ditch  with  a  loaded  gun;  never  pull  a  gun 
toward  you  by  the  muzzle. 

9.  Never  shoot  a  bullet  at  a  flat,  hard  surface 
or  the  surface  of  water;  when  at  target 
practice,  be  sure  your  backstop  is  adequate. 

10.    Avoid  alcoholic  beverages  before  or  during 
shooting. 
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Records  Tumble  At  Tarpon  Rodeo 


McFadden    Duffy 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


The  Thirty-third  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
was  by  far  the  biggest  ever  sponsored  at 
the  tiny  island  made  famous  by  the  cele- 
brated pirate-patriot  Jean  Laf  itte.  It  was  the  big- 
gest in  the  number  of  fish  taken,  including  an 
all-time  record  catch  of  tarpon ;  the  biggest  in 
registered  participation ;  and  records  for 
flounder,  bluefish  and  white  marlin  were  shat- 
tered. 

A  total  of  37  tarpon  were  taken  during  the 
1965  coastal  classic,  setting  an  all-time  record 
for  the  largest  number  of  silver  kings  boated  and 
brought  in  to  the  weighmaster's  scales.  The  pre- 
vious all-time  high  was  34  tarpon  taken  in  1951. 

Honor  for  the  largest  tarpon  taken  during  the 
three-day  contest  went  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Young, 
Abbeville,  for  a  150  pound  silver  king. 

Lester  J.  Plaisance,  tarpon  specialist  from 
Golden  Meadow,  took  second  place  with  a  139 
pounder. 

In  third  place  was  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Young,  also 
of  Abbeville,  who  entered  a  136  3/4  pound  silver 
king,   just   214   pounds   under   second   place. 

Another  Abbeville  tarpon  fisherman,  Mrs. 
Perry  Suddeth,  wrapped  up  the  important  fourth 
spot  with  a  tarpon  that  went   125   pounds. 

Weighmaster  Marion  Higgins  advised  those 
participating  that  of  the  total  of  37  tarpon  taken, 
21  weighed  more  than  100  pounds.  This,  in  itself, 
is  a  record. 

Rodeo  General  Chairman  Urban  C.  Wilkinson 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  rodeo  July  24  that 
total  registration  this  year  was  in  excess  of  2,600, 
making  an  all-time  high  for  the  event. 

The  only  dampening  note  at  the  big  rodeo  was 
the  fact  that  Joe  Lipsey,  Baton  Rouge,  the  first 
non-New  Orleanian  ever  elected  president  of  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  suffered  a  slight  heart 
attack  two  days  before  the  rodeo  started  and  was 
unable  to  attend.  His  son,  Joe  Lipsey,  Jr.,  did  a 
first-class  job  of  filling  in  for  his  father  at  the 
various  rodeo  functions. 

J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  served  as 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  this  year.  He  filled  the 
honored  position  that  Governor  John  J. 
McKeithen  had  during  the  1964  Grand  Isle  Tar- 
pon rodeo. 

In  the  broken  record  side  of  the  rodeo,  the 
standing  flounder  record  was  shattered  three 
times.  First,  second  and  third  place  flounders 
were  all  larger  than  any  ever  entered  before  in  the 
Grand  Isle  Rodeo. 
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J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  Admiral  of  the  1965  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  Rodeo  Fishing  Fleet  and  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is 
shown  being  presented  a  President's  Plaque.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Joe  Lipsey,  Jr.,  son  of  Joe 
Lipsey,  president  of  the  1965  rodeo  who  suffered  a 
mild  heart  attack  two  days  before  the  rodeo  and  was 
unable  to  attend  the  coastal  fishing  classic. 

Richard  J.  Boll,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans  not  only 
broke  the  rodeo  record  in  this  category  with  his 
10  pound  flounder,  but  he  also  established  a  new 
state  record  for  big  fish  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association.  The 
previous  rodeo  record  for  flounder  was  five 
pounds,  five  ounces  and  was  established  in  1964. 

Carla  Guidry's  second  place  flounder  weighed 
seven  pounds,  nine  ounces  and  also  shattered  the 
rodeo  record.  C.  J.  Griffin  of  Golden  Meadow 
also  had  a  flounder  that  weighed  seven  pounds, 
three  ounces.  Thus  the  rodeo's  flounder  record 
was  broken  three  times. 

The  previous  state  record  was  eight  pounds, 
10  ounces  and  was  established  bv  Paulton  Hebert 
in  1958. 

The  first  two  places  in  white  marlin  also  topped 
the  standing  rodeo  record  of  70  pounds,  eight 
ounces,  set  by  E.  A.  Rainold  of  New  Orleans  in 
1961. 

James  Trotter.  New  Orleans,  came  in  with  an 
851-2  pounder  which  beat  out  the  79  pounder  which 
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Jens  Nielson  of  Gretna  caught  and  had  estab- 
lished a  new  rodeo  record,  only  to  have  it  broken. 

It  was  a  clean  sweep  on  blue  fish.  The  stand- 
ing rodeo  record  of  four  pounds,  seven  ounces, 
established  in  1960,  would  not  even  have  made  the 
1965  scoreboard.  S.  E.  Pons,  Jr.,  New  Orleans, 
brought  in  a  seven  pound,  eight  ounce  fish  which 
topped  the  six-pound,  10  ounce  blue  brought  in  by 
young  Donna  Ortner  of  New  Orleans  which  fell 
into  second  place.  Jack  Pons,  New  Orleans,  placed 
third  with  a  five  pound,  eight  ounce  blue  fish. 
All  three  shattered  the  standing  record  for  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo. 

Other  winners  in  the  eligible  fish  categories 
were : 

Amberjack :  first  place,  Raymond  Miramon, 
Metairie,  44  3,  4  pounds ;  second  place,  Don  R. 
Gladden,  Lafayette,  31  3,  4  pounds ;  third  place, 
Nick  Martinolich,  Thibodaux,  30  3  4  pounds. 

Barracuda :  first  place,  Sam  Sharp,  Baton 
Rouge,  3214  pounds;  second  place,  Burgess  Plai- 
sance,  Golden  Meadow,  31  pounds ;  third  place, 
Bob  Hebert,  Kenner,  26  pounds. 

Bonito :  first  place,  Carroll  Terrebonne,  Golden 
Meadow,  2014  pounds ;  second  place,  John  R. 
Baldwin,  New  Orleans,  18  3  4  pounds.  Third  place 
disqualified  by  judges. 

Catfish:  first  place,  Philoclest  Cheramie,  Gold- 
en Meadow,  7  pounds,  15  ounces ;  second  place, 
Loyman  Terrebonne,  Cut  Off,  7  pounds,  13 
ounces;  third  place,  Michael  Randozzo,  Cut  Off, 
7  pounds,  10  ounces. 

Cobia :  first  place,  Fred  Johnson,  Lafayette,  58 
pounds ;  second  place,  Carroll  Terrebonne,  Golden 
Meadow,  5414  pounds.  Third  place  disqualified  by 
judges. 

Dolphin:  first  place,  L.  Slade  Brown,  Orange, 
Tex.,  4114  pounds;  second  place,  R.  Bourgeois, 
Raceland,  39  pounds ;  third  place,  Bill  Good,  Jr., 
New  Orleans,  35V2  pounds. 

Jackf ish :  first  place,  Loyman  Terrebonne,  Cut 
Off,  301  2  pounds ;  second  place,  Frank  J.  Lorraine, 
Galliano,  30  pounds;  third  place,  Allen  Martin, 
Golden  Meadow,  30  pounds. 

Jewfish :  first  place,  Nick  Martinolich,  Thibo- 
daux, I714  pounds;  second  place,  C.  L.  Daniels, 
Baton  Rouge,  17  pounds;  third  place,  Donald  J. 
Ayo,  Cut  Off,  7  pounds,  13  ounces. 

King  mackerel :  first  place,  Gilbert  Terrebonne, 
Golden  Meadow,  3634  pounds ;  second  place,  Albert 
Pusch,  Kenner,  36  pounds;  Mrs.  Donald  Bailly, 
Luling,  30  3''4  pounds. 

Spanish  mackerel :  first  place,  H.  C.  Steele, 
Laf itte,  5  pounds,  9  ounces ;  second  place,  Larbo 
Cheramie,  Golden  Meadow,  5  pounds,  7  ounces; 
third  place,  Jerry  Boyce,  Baton  Rouge,  5  pounds, 
2  ounces. 

Blue  Marlin :  first  place,  Mike  Higdon,  Monroe, 
196  3/4  pounds ;  second  place,  Ray  Whatley, 
Alexandria,  1791/2  pounds;  third  place,  J.  Balen- 
sicfen,  Scott,  151  pounds. 

White  Marlin:  first  place,  James  M.  Trotter, 
New  Orleans,  85^  pounds;  second  place,  Jens  J. 
Nielsen,  Gretna,  79  pounds;  third  place,  G.  G. 
Brown,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  64  pounds. 

Redfish :  first  place,  Keeland  Cheramie,  Grand 


Top  tarpon  in  the  1965  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  is 
this  150  pound  silver  king  boated  by  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Young,  Jr.,  of  Abbeville.  Dr.  Young  is  shown  ad- 
miring his  winning  fish.  The  big  tarpon  was  caught 
in  gulf  waters  south  of  Marsh  Island  and  was  one 
of  five  landed  aboard  Dr.  Young's  yacht  Koddy.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  tarpon  entered  in  the  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  Rodeo  in  recent  years. 


Marion  Higgins,  official  rodeo  weightmaster  is  shown 
weighing  a  139  pound  silver  king  that  took  second 
place  honors  in  the  33rd  annual  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo.  It  was  caught  by  Lester  J.  Plaisance  of  Golden 
Meadow  who  is  considered  Louisiana's  most  ven- 
erated tarpon  fisherman.  There  are  few  rodeos  in 
Louisiana  when  the  Plaisance  name  fails  to  appear 
on  the  contest  scoreboard.  It  came  from  Southwest 
Pass. 
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Mrs.  Robert  J.  Young,  wife  of  Dr.  Young,  took  third 
place  in  the  33rd  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo.  The 
island  contest  shattered  all  previous  records  for  the 
number  of  tarpon  entered.  The  37  silver  kings  en- 
tered this  year  topped  the  previous  rodeo  record  of 
34  tarpon  that  was  established  in  1951.  Mrs.  Young's 
tarpon  was  caught  in  tarpon  waters  south  of  Marsh 
Island  where  her  husband's  winning  fish  was  taken. 


J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  shown  with  Mrs.  Hair 
immediately  after  he  was  formally  capped  as  Ad- 
miral of  the  1965  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Fishing 
Fleet.  He  took  over  from  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen 
who  served  as  Admiral  of  the  fishing  fleet  during 
the  1964  island  contest.  Presentation  of  the  cap  was 
made  bv  Mavor  Victor  Schiro  of  New  Orleans. 


Typical  dock  scene  during  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo.  Luggers,  yachts,  cruisers  and  boats  of  all 
sorts  gathered  by  the  hundreds  at  all  available  dock- 
ing space.  Gay  pennant  and  flags  gave  a  festive  air 
to  the  biggest  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  ever  staged. 
More  tarpon  were  caught,  more  registered  partici- 
pants signed  up,  and  more  fish  were  entered  in  all 
categories  than  ever  before  in  the  long  history  of 
the  rodeo. 


Leon  Gary,  left.  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  shown  receiving 
a  President's  Plaque  from  Joe  Lipsey,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  1965  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  during  the 
night  that  distinguished  visitors  were  presented  to 
the  thousands  of  spectators  and  participants  who 
filled  and  surrounded  the  large  headquarters  tent. 
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Isle,  33V2  pounds;  second  place,  Vincent  Saia, 
New  Orleans,  31 14  pounds;  third  place,  Mrs. 
Clarice  Brown,  Empire,  123/4,  pounds. 

Red  snapper:  first  place,  Anthony  Lombas, 
Golden  Meadow,  2214  pounds;  second  place,  Ray- 
mond Miramon,  Metairie,  21  3  4  pounds;  third 
place,  Ivy  A.  Duet,  Galliano,  21  3/4  pounds. 

Sailfish:  first  place,  J.  W.  Reeves,  Ruston,  64 
pounds ;  second  place,  Mrs.  John  Waglan,  Jr., 
New  Orleans,  58  3 '4  pounds;  third  place,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Pittman,  New  Orleans,  57  3/4  pounds. 

Shark :  first  place,  Frank  J.  Lorraine,  Galliano, 
eight  feet,  91-)  inches;  second  place,  Joseph  Du- 
plantis,  Jr.,  Golden  Meadow,  eight  feet,  314  inches. 
No  third  place.  Disqualified  by  judges. 

Sheepshead :  first  place,  Sidney  Rebstock,  Gold- 
en Meadow,  6  pounds,  10  ounces;  second  place, 
C.  J.  Griffin,  Golden  Meadow,  6  pounds,  9  ounces ; 
third  place,  Laurence  Serigny,  Golden  Meadow,  6 
pounds,  5  ounces. 

Spadef ish :  first  place,  Mrs.  Stephen  Hebert, 
Houma,  5  pounds,  7  ounces;  second  place,  W.  J. 
Teriot,  Houma,  5  pounds,  7  ounces;  third  place, 
Glenn  Hedrick,  New  Orleans,  5  pounds,  2  ounces. 

Speckled  trout :  first  place,  Milton  Schouest,  Cut 
Off,  6  pounds,  1  ounce;  second  place,  Elliot  Brown, 
Jr.,  Empire,  5  pounds,  13  ounces ;  third  place, 
Morris  Creppel,  Marrero,  5  pounds,  2  ounces. 

Tripletail :  first  place,  Wiley  J.  Pierce,  Cut  Off, 
1914  pounds;  second  place,  Jimmy  DeMoss,  Me- 
tairie, 18H  pounds;  third  place,  Leo  J.  Toups, 
Cut  Off,  15i/o  pounds. 

Bluefin  tuna:  first  place  only,  Joseph  Doucet, 
Galliano,  5  pounds,  3  ounces. 

Yellowfin  tuna :  first  place,  C.  E.  Hawk,  New 
Orleans,  91  pounds ;  second  place,  R.  Shaw,  Alex- 
andria, 53  pounds.  No  third  place. 

Wahoo:  first  place,  D.  C.  Dick,  Leeville,  4414 
pounds;  second  place,  C.  W.  Bonner,  Houston,  25 
pounds ;  third  place,  Bill  Parker  III,  Houston,  244. 
pounds. 

SKIN  DIVERS  DIVISION 

Jewfish:  first  place,  Sid  Richard,  New  Iberia, 
4211/2  pounds;  second  place,  Fred  Kyle,  Franklin, 
421  pounds;  third  place,  Mike  Stansberry,  Lafay- 
ette, 2494,  pounds. 

Grouper :  first  place,  Mike  Callia,  New  Orleans, 
59  pounds ;  second  place  and  third  place,  Robert 
Ewing  III,  New  Orleans,  5314  and  454,  pounds. 

Amberjack:  first  place,  Val  Rudolfich,  Harvey, 
641/0  pound ;  second  place,  Albert  Timmereck,  New 
Orleans,  55  pounds;  third  place,  Robert  Ewing  III, 
New  Orleans,  55  pounds. 

Cobia :  first  place,  Roland  J.  Rieth,  Jr.,  New 
Orleans,  51  pounds ;  second  place,  Donald  T. 
Boone,  New  Orleans,  49  3/4  pounds ;  third  place, 
Mike  Stansberry,  Lafayette,  37 1/0  pounds. 

Jackf ish :  first  place,  Val  Rudolfich,  Harvey, 
26 14  pounds;  second  place,  Robert  Ewing  III,  New 
Orleans,  2514  pounds;  third  place  Gerald  Mahan, 
New  Orleans,  24i/o  pounds. 

Barracuda:  first  place,  Donald  J.  Boone,  New 
Orleans,  35  pounds ;  second  place,  Al  Jeul,  New 


Joe  Lipsey,  Jr.,  son  of  the  president  of  the  1965 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  is  shown  receiving  the  first 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  pennant  and  now  the  of- 
ficial pennant  of  the  rodeo.  Commander  H.  H.  Booker, 
right,  made  the  presentation.  Lipsey  accepted  the 
pennant  on  behalf  of  his  father,  president  of  the 
1965  rodeo,  who  was  unable  to  attend  formal  cere- 
monies on  the  island  due  to  a  mild  heart  attack. 

Orleans,  3414  pounds;  third  place,  0.  D.  Ronin- 
ette,  New  Orleans,  32  pounds. 

Red  Snapper :  first  place,  Robert  Ewing  III, 
New  Orleans,  24to  pounds;  second  place,  Thomas 
Kirchel,  New  Orleans,  I51/2  pounds;  third  place, 
Leo  Crappel,  Jr.,  Franklin,  15 14  pounds. 

Sheepshead :  first,  second  and  third  places, 
Dan  Nelson,  New  Orleans,  6i/o  pounds,  6  pounds, 
and  5  pounds,  15  ounces.  >J< 

WILDLIFE   SHORTS 

The  greenhead  fly  is  one  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  horsefly  family  which  becomes  com- 
mon in  Louisiana  during  the  warm  months.  The 
aquatic  larva  of  this  species  tolerates  more  salt 
than  most  others  and  its  offspring  becomes  a  ter- 
rible pest  in  the  marshes,  especially  during  the 
early  summer. 


One  of  the  best  known  commercial  fishing 
areas  in  Louisiana  is  the  Atchafalaya  River 
System.  The  backwater  area  in  Avoyelles  Parish, 
Whiskey  Bay  and  lower  Atchafalaya  basin  re- 
ceive heavy  fishing  pressure.  This  system  is  fa- 
mous for  its  catfish  production. 


The  horrendous  "Congo  eel"  of  Louisiana,  re- 
garded by  many  through  superstition  as  a  dead- 
ly animal,  is  really  as  harmless  as  a  kitten  and 
is  edible  and  is  not  really  an  eel,  but  a  salaman- 
der who  strictly  minds  his  own  business. 

The  Louisiana  "Hog  Snake",  formidable  in  its 
appearance  and  color,  is  harmless.  Alias  the 
"Stinging  Snake",  "Hoop  Snake",  he  neither 
makes  hoops  nor  does  he  sting. 
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COMMISSION  ANNOUNCES    HUNTING   SEASONS 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  at  its  July 
meeting  ratified  seasons  and  bag 
limits  on  doves,  snipe,  woodcock, 
rails  and  gallinules  and  estab- 
lished the  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  quail,  rabbits,  squirrel,  deer, 
bear  and  turkey. 

The  seasons  were  set  at  the 
regular  monthly  public  meeting 
of  the  commission  in  its  main 
office,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  on  July  27.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  seasons  on  doves, 
snipe,  woodcock,  rails  and  gal- 
linules followed  earlier  action 
of  the  commission  this  month  in 
order  to  meet  the  deadline  for 
selection  of  seasons  within  the 
framework  established  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Quail:  November  25-February  15; 
Daily  Bag  10;    Possession  20. 

Rabbit:  October  2-February  15;  Dai- 
ly Bag  8;   Possession  16. 

Squirrel:  October  2-January  10;  Dai- 
ly Bag  S;    Possession  16. 

Bear:  Closed  due  to  trapping  and 
transplanting  operations. 

Turkey:  April  2-April  17;  Daily  Bag 
1,  Gobblers  only;    Season  Limit  1. 

Deer:    See    Deer    Hunting     Schedule 

Archery  Season:  October  9-Novem- 
ber  21,  1965,  Inclusive  (See  Deer  Hunt- 
ing Schedule) 

Commercial  Hunting  Preserve:  Oc- 
tober 1-March  31,  Pen-raised  birds 
only. 

Doves:    3  way  split: 
Sept.   4-Sept.   14,    11    days 
Oct.  9-Nov.  7,  30  days 
Dec.  18-Jan.  15,  29  days 
Bag  Limit  12;    Possession  24. 
Shooting    hours — noon    till    sunset. 

Rails  and  Gallinules:  October  9-De- 
cember  17;  Bag  limit  15;  Possession  30. 

Woodcock:  December  11-January  29; 
Bag  Limit  5;    Possession  10. 

Snipe:  November  27-January  15; 
Bag  Limit  8,  Possession  16. 

Turkey:  April  2-17,  1966  inclusive. 
Bag  1  gobbler  per  season.  May  be  taken 
by  still  hunting  only;  the  use  of  dogs 
and  baiting  being  specifically  prohib- 
ited. Open  only  in  the  following  areas: 

AREA  No.  A — Union  and  Morehouse 
Parishes.  East  of  La.  Hwy.  549  from 
Arkansas  line  to  La.  Hwy.  348  at  Con- 
way; North  of  La.  Hwys.  348  and  33 
from  Conway  to  Marion:  east  of  La. 
Hwys.  143  and  2  from  Marion  to  Oua- 
chita River;  west  of  Ouachita  River 
from  La.  Hwy.  2  to  the  intersection  of 
Parish  Road  and  Ouachita  River 
(south  of  Papaw  Lake) ;  north  of  Par- 
ish Road  and  La.  Hwy.  592  from  Oua- 
chita River  to  U.S.  Hwy.  165;  north  of 
U.S.  Hwy.  165  from  La.  Hwy.  592  to 
La.  Hwy.  139;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  139 
and  140  from  Bastrop  to  Bonita;  west 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  165  from  Bonita  to  Ar- 
kansas line;  Except  the  Union  Parish 
Game  Management  Area.  See  Game 
Management  Area  Schedule  for  Geor- 
gia-Pacific Wildlife  Management  Area. 

AREA     No.     B — Madison,     Franklin, 


Catahoula,  Concordia  and  Tensas  Par- 
ishes. South  of  U.S.  Hwy.  80  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  La.  Hwy.  17.  East 
of  La.  Hwys.  17  and  15  from  Delhi  to 
Winnsboro  to  Clayton;  east  and  north 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  65  from  Clayton  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

AREA  No.  C — East  Feliciana,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  Livingston,  St.  Helena, 
and  Tangipahoa  Parishes.  East  of 
Thompson  Creek  from  the  Mississippi 
line  to  La.  Hwy.  10;  north  of  La.  Hwy. 
10  from  Thompson  Creek  to  Clinton; 
east  of  La.  Hwy.  67  from  Clinton  to 
the  junction  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  at  Baton 
Rouge;  north  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  from 
La.  Hwy.  67  to  the  Amite  River;  east 
of  Amite  River  from  U.S.  Hwy.  190  to 
Lake  Maurepas;  north  of  Lake  Maure- 
pas  from  Amite  River  to  U.S.  Hwy. 
51;  and  west  of  U.S.  Hwy.  51  from 
Lake  Maurepas  to  the  Mississippi  State 
Line. 

AREA  No.  D — Washington  and  St. 
Tammany  Parishes.  East  of  La.  Hwy. 
25  from  the  Mississippi  State  line  to 
Covington;  east  and  north  of  U.S. 
Hwy.  190  from  Covington  to  the  junc- 
tion of  U.S.  Hwy.  90;  and  north  of  U.S. 
Hwy.  90  from  the  junction  with  U.S. 
Hwy.  190  to  the  Mississippi  State  Line. 

1965-66   DEER    HUNTING 
SCHEDULE 

A.  Bag:  One  legal  deer  per  day:  3 
Legal  deer  per  season. 

B.  Legal  buck  is  defined  as  a  deer 
with  antlers  not  less  than  three  inches 
in  length.  The  killing  of  bucks  with 
antlers  less  than  three  inches  and  doe 
deer  is  prohibited  except  where  specif- 
ically  permitted. 

C.  Deer  hunting  restricted  to  legal 
bucks  only,  except  where  otherwise 
specifically  permitted. 

D.  Either  sex  deer,  or  any  deer,  is 
defined  as  any  male  or  female  deer, 
except  spotted  fawns  which  are  pro- 
tected, taken  in  any  area  designated 
and  regulated  as  such. 

E.  Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the 
use  of  dogs  for  hunting  or  the  train- 
ing of  dogs  in  areas  so  designated,  in- 
cluding game  management  or  refuge 
areas.  In  all  other  areas,  deer  hunting 
will  be  permitted  with  or  without  the 
use  of  dogs. 

F.  All  areas  not  specifically  desig- 
nated as  being  open  are  hereby  closed. 

G.  Archery  season:  October  9-No- 
vember  21,   1965. 

The  taking  of  deer  permitted  in 
all  areas  declared  open  for  deer 
hunting,  including  all  game  manage- 
ment areas  except  the  following: 
Saline,  Zemurray,  Thistlethwaite  and 
Concordia.  Either  sex  deer  may  be 
taken  in  all  open  areas  except  in 
Allen,  East  Carroll,  East  Feliciana, 
Evangeline,  Iberville,  Lincoln,  St. 
Helena,  Tensas,  Vernon,  Webster,  and 
Winn  Parishes,  where  bucks  only 
may  be  taken.  Permits  are  required 
for  hunting  on  game  management 
areas. 

For  details,  see  provisions  under 
game  management  area  schedule. 
Special  bow  and  arrow  regulations: 
Arrows  used  for  hunting  deer  shall 
have  well  sharpened  metal  broad- 
head  blades  not  less  than  7/8  inch  in 
width. 

The   following   shall    be    unlawful: 
1.    To    have    in    possession    any    gun 
while    hunting    with    bow    and    arrow 


during  the  special  bow  and  arrow  deer 
season. 

2.  To  have  in  possession,  or  under 
control  while  hunting,  any  poisoned 
arrows,  arrows  with  explosive  tips,  or 
any  bow  drawn,  held  or  released  by 
mechanical  means. 

3.  To  hunt  deer  with  a  bow  having 
a   pull   less   than   30    pounds. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  AREAS: 

41  DAYS  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  DOGS: 
NOVEMBER  26  -  DECEMBER  12; 
DECEMBER    IS    -    JANUARY    10. 

AREA  No.  1:  Avoyelles,  Pointe 
Coupee,  St.  Landry,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
West  Baton  Rouge,  West  Feliciana, 
Iberville,  St.  Martin,  Lafayette,  Iberia, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  St.  Mary,  Ver- 
milion, St.  James,  Terrebonne,  Lafour- 
che, St.  Charles,  St.  John,  Livingston, 
Tangipahoa,  Jefferson,  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemine,  Orleans  and  St.  Tammany 
Parishes. 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  14  from  Cameron- 
Vermilion  Parish  line  to  New  Iberia, 
east  of  U.S.  Hwy.  90  from  New  Iberia 
to  Lafayette,  east  of  U.S.  Hwy.  167 
from  Lafayette  to  Opelousas,  south 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  from  Opelousas 
to  junction  of  U.S.  Hwy.  71,  east  of 
U.S.  Hwy.  71  from  U.S.  Hwy.  190  to 
Bunkie,  south  and  east  of  La.  Hwy. 
115  from  Bunkie  to  Marksville  to 
Big  Creek,  South  and  west  of  Big 
Creek  from  La.  Hwy.  115  to  Red 
River,  South  and  west  of  Red  River 
from  Big  Creek  to  Lower  Old  River, 
South  of  Lower  Old  River  from  Red 
River  to  the  Mississippi  River,  West 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Old 
River  to  La.  Hwy.  22  (Ascension  Par- 
ish), South  of  La.  Hwy.  22  from 
Mississippi  River  to  Sorrento  to 
Springfield  to  the  Tchefuncte  River, 
West  of  the  Tchefuncte  River  from 
La.  Hwy.  22  to  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
West  and  south  of  Lake  Ponchar- 
train  to  Lake  Borgne,  South  and  east 
of  Lake  Borgne  to  the  Mississippi 
Sound.  Included  is  Profit  Island  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  EXCEPT: 
That  area  designated  as  No.  13  which 
is  still  Hunting  Only. 
33  DAYS  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 
DOGS*:  NOVEMBER  26  -  DECEM- 
BER 12,  December  IS  -  JANUARY  2. 
AREA  No.  2:  Morehouse,  East  Car- 
roll, Madison,  West  Carroll,  Tensas, 
Franklin,  Richland,  Catahoula,  Con- 
cordia, Rapides,  Grant,  Winn,  LaSalle, 
Jackson,  Caldwell,  Bienville,  Natchi- 
toches, and  West  Feliciana  Parishes. 
East  of  the  Ouachita  River  from  the 
Arkansas  State  line  to  La.  Hwy.  2  at 
Sterlington,  North  of  La.  Hwy.  2  to 
junction  of  U.S.  Hwy.  165,  East  of 
U.S.  Hwy.  165  to  junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
134,  North  of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  U.S. 
Hwy.  165  to  Little  Bayou  Boeuf, 
East  of  Little  Bayou  Boeuf  to  La- 
fourche drainage  canal,  North  of 
Lafourche  drainage  canal  (Irvin 
Lake)  to  Gum  Ridge  Road,  West  of 
Gum  Ridge  Road  from  Lafourche 
drainage  canal  to  La.  Hwy.  134, 
North  of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  Gum 
Ridge  Road  to  Boeuf  River,  North 
and  West  of  Boeuf  River  from  La. 
Hwy.  134  to  La,  Hwy.  5SS,  North  of 
La.  Hwy.  5SS  from  Boeuf  River  to 
Pioneer,  East  of  La.  Hwy.  17  from 
Pioneer  to  Winnsboro,  East  and  South 
of  La.  Hwy.  15,  Deer  Creek,  Bouef 
and  Ouachita  Rivers  from  Winnsboro 
to  Jonesville,  South  and  East  of  U.S. 
Hwy.   S4  from   Jonesville  to  junction 
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of  La.  Hwy.  28,  South  and  East  of 
La.  Hwy.  28  from  U.S.  Hwy.  S4  to 
Saline  Bayou,  South  and  West  of 
Saline  Bayou  and  Little  River  from 
La.  Hwy.  28  to  U.S.  Hwy.  165,  North 
and  West  of  U.S.  Hwy.  165  to  La. 
Hwy.  127,  South  and  West  of  La. 
Hwy.  127  to  La.  Hwy.  126,  North  of 
La.  Hwy.  126  from  La.  Hwy.  127  to 
Parish  Road,  West  of  Parish  Road 
from  La.  Hwy.  126  to  Vixen,  South 
of  La.  Hwy.  4  from  Vixen  to  Jones- 
boro  to  Dugdemona  Bayou,  East  of 
Dugdemona  from  La.  Hwy.  4  to  La. 
Hwy.  126,  South  of  La.  Hwy.  126 
from  Dugdemona  Bayou  to  La.  Hwy. 
9,  West  of  La.  Hwy.  9  from  La.  Hwy. 
126  to  La.  Hwy.  155  at  Saline.  South 
of  La.  Hwy.  155  from  Saline  to  Black 
Lake  Bayou,  East  of  Black  Lake  Bay- 
ou and  Saline  Bayou  (Black  Lake 
and  Clear  Lake)  from  La.  Hwy.  155 
to  Red  River,  East  of  Red  River  from 
Saline  Bayou  to  Rapides-Avoyelles 
Parish  line,  W  e  s  t  of  Rapides- 
Avoyelles  Parish  line  to  Big  Creek, 
North  of  Big  Creek  from  Rapides- 
Avoyelles  Parish  line  to  Big  Saline 
Bayou,  North  and  East  of  Big  Saline 
Bayou  from  Big  Creek  to  Red  River, 
North  and  East  of  Red  River  from 
Big  Saline  Bayou  to  Lower  Old  River. 
North  of  Lower  Old  River  from  Red 
River  to  the  Mississippi  River,  West 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Line.  South  of  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Line  to  the  Ouachita 
River. 

•Either  sex  deer  shall  be  legal  during 
the  first  3  days  of  the  open  season 
in  Wards  1  and  2  of  Tensas  Parish. 
AREA  No.  3:  Rapides.  Beauregard, 
Allen.  Evangeline.  St.  Landry,  Ver- 
non,  and   Avoyelles   Parishes. 

South  and  East  of  La.  Hwys.  28,  112, 
and  113  from  Alexandria  to  Union 
Hill  through  Pitkin  to  Sugartown  to 
U.S.  Hwy.  171,  East  of  U.S.  Hwy. 
171  from  La.  Hwy.  112  to  Ragley; 
North  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  from  Ragley 
to  Opelousas;  West  of  U.S.  Hwy.  167 
from  Opelousas  to  Ville  Platte; 
West  of  La.  Hwy.  29  from  Ville 
Platte  to  Bunkie;  West  of  U.S.  Hwy. 
71  from  Bunkie  to  Alexandria. 
AREA  No.  4:  Beauregard  and  Cal- 
casieu Parishes. 

South  of  Anacoco  Bayou;  West  of 
La.  Hwy.  Ill  and  South  of  U.S.  Hwy. 
190  from  the  Texas  line  to  DeRidder; 
West  of  La.  Hwy.  27  from  DeRidder 
to  Sulphur  and  North  of  U.S.  Hwy. 
90  from  Sulphur  to  the  Texas  Line. 
AREA  No.  5:  Sabine,  DeSoto,  and 
Vernon  Parishes. 

South  of  U.S.  Hwy.  84  from  Texas 
Line  to  Logansport  to  Mansfield; 
West  of  U.S.  Hwy.  171  from  Mans- 
field to  Leesville;  North  of  La.  Hwy. 
8  from  Leesville  to  Burr  Ferry  to 
Texas   Line. 

AREA  No.   6:    Natchitoches  and  Red 
River  Parishes. 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  174  from  Ajax  to 
La.  Hwy.  1,  East  of  La.  Hwy.  1  to 
U.S.  Hwy.  84  at  Armstead;  South 
and  West  of  U.S.  Hwy.  84  and  U.S. 
Hwy.  71  from  Armstead  to  Clarence; 
North  and  West  of  La.  Hwy.  6  from 
Clarence  to  Natchitoches;  West  of 
La.  Hwy.  1  from  Natchitoches  to 
Derry,  West  of  La.  Hwy.  119  from 
Derry  to  Gorum;  North  and  West  of 
the  Kisatchie-Mink-Gorum  Road  (La. 
Hwy.  118)  to  Kisatchie;  East  of  La. 
Hwy.  117  from  Kisatchie  to  Vowell's 
Mill  Road;  North  and  East  of  Vow- 
ell's Mill  Road  (La.  Hwy.  478)  to 
Robeline;  North  and  East  of  La.  Hwy. 
120    to    La.    Hwy.    1221,    east    of    La. 


Hwy.  1221  to  La.  Hwy.  174,  south  of 
La.  Hwy.  174  to  Ajax. 
21     DATS,     WITH     OR    WITHOUT 
DOGS;    NOV.    26    -   Dec.    5;    Dec.    18    - 
DEC.  28. 

AREA  No.  7:  Caddo,  Bossier,  Web- 
ster. Claiborne,  L'nion,  DeSoto,  Red 
River,  Bienville,  Lincoln,  Jackson, 
Ouachita,  Richland,  Morehouse,  Cald- 
well, Franklin,  Catahoula,  LaSalle, 
Winn,  Sabine,  Natchitoches,  Vernon. 
South  of  the  Arkansas  State  line 
from  the  Texas  State  line  to  the 
Ouachita  River,  west  of  the  Ouachita 
River  from  the  Arkansas  State  line 
to  Sterlington,  south  of  La.  Hwy.  2 
from  Sterlington  to  U.S.  Hwy.  165; 
West  of  LT.S.  Hwy.  165  to  junction  of 
La.  Hwy.  134,  south  of  La.  Hwy. 
134  from  U.S.  Hwy.  165  to  Little 
Bouef  Bayou,  west  of  Little  Bouef 
Bayou  from  La.  Hwy.  134  to  Lafour- 
che drainage  canal,  south  of  Lafour- 
che drainage  canal  to  Gum  Ridge 
Road,  east  of  Gum  Ridge  Road  to 
La.  Hwy.  134,  south  of  La.  Hwy.  134 
from  Gum  Ridge  Road  to  junction  of 
La.  Hwy.  183,  west  of  La.  Hwy.  183 
to  U.S.  Hwy.  80  at  Holly  Ridge,  north 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  SO  from  Holly  Ridge 
to  Rayyille,  west  of  La.  Hwy  137 
from  Rayville  to  Archibald,  west  of 
La.  Hwy.  15  from  Archibald  to  Deer 
Creek,  west  of  Deer  Creek  and  Oua- 
chita River  to  Jonesville,  north  of 
U.S.  Hwy.  84  from  Jonesville  to  Jena, 
north  of  La.  Hwy.  772  and  La.  Hwy. 
8  from  Jena  to  Little  River,  east  of 
Little  River  to  the  junction  of  U.S. 
Hwy.  165,  east  of  U.S.  Hwy.  165  from 
Little  River  to  junction  to  La.  Hwy. 
127.  north  of  La.  Hwy.  127  to  junc- 
tion to  La.  Hwy.  126,  south  and 
east  of  La.  Hwy.  126  to  Parish  Road 
from  Chester  to  Vixen,  north  of  La. 
Hwy.  4  from  Vixen  to  Jonesboro  to 
Dugdemona  Creek,  west  of  Dug- 
demona Creek  from  La.  Hwy.  4 
to  La.  Hwy.  126,  north  of  La.  Hwy. 
126  from  Dugdemona  Creek  to  La. 
Hwy.  9,  east  of  La.  Hwy.  9  from  La. 
Hwy.  126  to  La.  Hwy.  155  at  Saline, 
North  of  La.  Hwy.  155  from  Saline 
to  Black  Lake  Bayou,  west  of  Black 
Lake  Bayou,  and  Black  Lake  from 
La.  Hwy.  155  to  La.  Hwy.  9.  North  of 
La.  Hwy.  9  from  Black  Lake  to  U.S. 
Hwy.  84,  north  of  U.S.  Hwy.  84  from 
La.  Hwy.  9  to  La.  Hwy.  1  at  Arm- 
stead, west  of  La.  Hwy.  1  from 
Armstead  to  Lake  End,  north  of  La. 
Hwy.  174  from  Lake  End  to  the  junc- 
tion of  La.  Hwy.  1221,  west  of  La. 
Hwy.  1221  from  La.  Hwy.  174  to 
junction  of  La.  Hwy.  120,  south  and 
west  La.  Hwy.  120  from  La.  Hwy. 
1221  to  Robeline.  west  of  La.  Hwy. 
478  (Vowell's  Mill  Road)  from  Robe- 
line to  La.  Hwy.  117,  west  of  La. 
Hwy.  117  from  La.  Hwy.  478  to 
U.S.  Hwy.  171  at  Leesville,  east 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  171  from  Leesville 
to  U.S.  Hwy.  84  at  Mansfield,  north 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  84  from  Mansfield  to 
the  Texas  State  line,  east  of  the 
Texas  State  line  from  U.S.  Hwy.  84 
to  the  Arkansas  State  line;  Barks- 
dale  Air  Force  Base  shall  be  open 
for  either  sex  still  hunting  only 
for  20  days.  Dec.  10-19;  Dec.  31- 
Jan.    9,    1966. 

EXCEPT,  that  portion  of  Caddo  Par- 
ish south  of  U.S.  Hwy.  80  from 
Shreveport  to  Greenwood,  east  of  La. 
Hwy.  169  from  U.S.  Hwy.  80  to 
Spring  Ridge,  East  of  La.  Hwy.  789 
from  Spring  Ridge  to  Keatchie  Bay- 
ou, north  of  Keatchie  Bayou,  Wallace 
Lake  and  Bayou  Pierre  to  La.  Hwy. 
175.  west  of  La.  Hwy.  175  from 
Bayou    Pierre    to    La.    Hwy.    1,    west 


of  La.  Hwy.  1  from  La.  Hwy.  175 
to  U.S.  Hwy.  SO  which  shall  be  closed 
and  EXCEPT  that  portion  of  Bossier 
Parish  west  of  La.  Hwy.  3  from  Bos- 
sier City  to  Benton  to  La.  Hwy.  160 
at  Hughes,  south  of  La.  Hwy.  160 
from  Hughes  to  Red  River,  east  of 
Red  River  from  La.  Hwy.  160  to 
Bossier  City,  which  shall  be  closed. 
AREA  No.  8:  Washington  and  St. 
Tammany  Parishes. 

East  of  La.  Hwy.  450  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  line  to  La.  Hwy.  10, 
south  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  La.  Hwy. 
450  to  Tchefuncte  River,  east  of  the 
Tchefuncte  River  from  La.  Hwy.  10 
to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  north  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  from  Tchefuncte  River 
to  the  Mississippi  line. 
AREA  No.  9:  East  Feliciana,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  and  St.  Helena  Parishes. 
West  of  La.  Hwy  43  from  Mississippi 
line  to  junction  to  La.  Hwy.  16,  north 
of  La.  Hwy.  16  from  La.  Hwy.  43  to 
Amite  River  at  Dennis  Mills,  West 
of  Amite  River  from  Dennis  Mills 
to  Stony  Point;  North  of  Stony 
Point — Burch  Road  from  Stony  Point 
to  Fred;  and  East  of  La.  Hwy.  67 
from  Fred  to  Mississippi  line. 
AREA  No.  10:  West  Feliciana  Par- 
ish. 

South  of  Como  Bayou  from  Missis- 
sippi River  to  abandoned  L  &  A 
Railroad;  West  of  L  &  A  Railroad 
from  this  junction  to  Bayou  Sara; 
West  and  North  of  Bayou  Sara  from 
abandoned  Railroad  to  Mississippi 
River;  North  and  East  of  Mississippi 
River  from  Bayou  Sara  to  Como 
Bayou. 
4  DATS,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  DOGS; 
NOV.  26-NOV.   29. 

AREA  No.  11:  Ascension,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Livingston  Parishes. 

East  of  U.S.  Hwy.  61  from  U.S.  Hwy. 
190    to    La.    Hwy.    42,    North    of    La. 
Hwy.   42   from    U.S.   Hwy.    61    to   La. 
Hwy.   447   at   Port  Vincent,   West   of 
La.   Hwy.   447   from   Port   Vincent  to 
U.S.   Hwy.    190   at   Walker,    South   of 
U.S.   Hwy.   190   from  Walker  to   U.S. 
Hwy.  61. 
21    DAYS,    STILL    HUNTING    ONLY; 
NOV.    26-DEC.    5;     DEC.    18-DEC.    28. 
AREA    No.    12:     Natchitoches,    Ver- 
non,   Beauregard,    Calcasieu,    Jefferson 
Davis,    Allen,    Rapides,    and    Avoyelles 
Parishes. 

East  of  La.  Hwys.  6,  1,  and  119 
from  Red  River  to  Gorum,  south 
of  Gorum,  Mink,  Kisatchie  Road  to 
La.  Hwy.  117,  east  La.  Hwy.  117  from 
Kisatchie  to  Leesville,  south  of  La. 
Hwy.  8  from  Leesville  to  the  Sabine 
River,  east  of  the  Sabine  River  to 
Anacoco  Bayou,  north  and  east  of 
Anacoco  Bayou  to  La.  Hwy.  Ill  and 
U.S.  Hwy.  190  from  the  Sabine  River 
to  DeRidder,  East  of  La.  Hwy.  27 
from  DeRidder  to  Sulphur,  north  and 
west  of  U.S.  Hwy.  90  and  U.S.  Hwy. 
165  from  Sulphur  to  Iowa  to  Kinder, 
south  and  west  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190 
from  Kinder  to  Ragley  to  La.   Hwy. 

112,  north  and  west  of  La.  Hwy.  112, 

113,  and  112  from  intersection  of  U.S. 
Hwy.  190  to  Sugartown  to  Pitkin  to 
Union  Hill  to  Hineston,  west  and 
north  of  La.  Hwy.  28  from  Hineston 
to  U.S.  Hwy.  71  at  Alexandria,  east 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  71  from  Alexandria  to 
Bunkie,  north  and  west  of  La.  Hwy. 
115  from  Bunkie  to  Big  Creek,  south 
of  Big  Creek  from  La.  Hwy.  115  to 
the  Rapides-Avoyelles  Parish  line, 
east  of  the  Rapides-Avoyelles  Parish 
line  from  Big  Creek  to  Red  River, 
west  of  Red  River  from  Rapides- 
Avoyelles  Parish  line  to  La.  Hwy.  6. 


September-October,  1965 
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AREA  No.   13:    St.   John  the  Baptist 

Parish. 

South  of  Pass  Manchac  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain  to  U.S.  Hwy.  51,  east 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  51  from  Pass  Manchac 
to  La.  Hwy.  63S  (Frenier  Beach  Road) 
and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  638  from  U.S. 
Hwy.  51  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  West 
of  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  from 
La.  Hwy.   63S  to  Pass  Manchad 

'3    DAYS,    STILL    HUNTING    ONLY; 

'NOV.   26-NOV.   28. 

AREA  No.  14:  Cameron  Parish. 
South  and  east  of  Mermentau  River 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Grand 
Lake,  south  of  Grand  Lake,  Callicon 
Lake  and  Old  Intracoastal  Canal  to 
the  Cameron-Vermilion  Parish  line, 
west  of  the  Cameron-Vermilion  Par- 
ish line  from  the  Old  Intracoastal 
Canal  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1965-66   GAME    MANAGEMENT 
AREAS   SCHEDULE 

For  all  Game  Management  Areas, 
except   as    otherwise   specified: 

DEER:  5  days  of  deer  hunting  un- 
less otherwise  specified:  November  26- 
November  30,  1965  either  sex  until  the 
designated  number  of  deer  are  taken, 
after  which  the  remaining  daj's  of  the 
total  5  days,  if  any,  shall  be  open 
to  "bucks  only"  hunting.  Notification 
of  type  hunt  to  be  made  when  daily 
permit  obtained. 

PERMITS:  When  daily  permits  are 
required,  these  may  be  obtained  at  the 
permit  stations  located  on  or  near  the 
Game  Management  Areas. 

Season  permits,  where  required, 
may  be  obtained  in  advance  begin- 
ning September  1  from  any  Commis- 
sion District  Office;  P.  O.  Box  915, 
Minden;  P.  O.  Box  4004,  Ouachita 
Station,  Monroe;  P.  O.  Box  278,  Tioga; 
P.  O.  Box  426,  Ferriday;  P.  O.  Box 
405,  DeRidder;  P.  O.  Box  585,  Opelou- 
sas;  P.  O.  Box  14526,  Southeast  Sta- 
tion, Baton  Rouge;  400  Royal  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Turkey    Season    permits    obtained    at 
District  Offices  listed  above  beginning 
March  1,   1966. 
JACKSON-BIENVILLE: 

Deer:  350  Any  Deer  and  5  days, 
November  26-30,  Daily  Permit.  Bucks 
only  5  days,  December  18-22,  Season 
Permit. 

Squirrel  &  Rabbit:  October  2-31, 
Season  Permit. 

Quail:   January   1-February   15,   1966, 
Season  Permit. 
BODCAU: 

Deer:  Same  as  outside  except  still 
hunt;  Season  Permit. 
All  Small  Game:  Same  as  outside 
but  still  hunt  only;  Season  Permit. 
Dogs  allowed  only  for  bird  hunt- 
ing. No  permanent  duck  blinds.  No 
quail  hunting  on  Foreign  Game  Bird 
Experimental  Area,  Marked  Area. 
SODA  LAKE: 

Waterfowl  hunting  permitted  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings only  (until  12  noon)  throughout 
waterfowl  season.  Season  Permit. 
Small  game  seasons  open  during 
statewide  season  EXCEPT  no  hunt- 
ing allowed  during  the  closed  por- 
tions of  waterfowl  seasons.  No  per- 
manent duck  blinds. 
CANEY: 

Deer:  Same  as  outside  EXCEPT 
still  hunt  only:  Season  Permit.  All 
Small  Game:  Same  as  outside  but 
still    hunt    only:    Season    Permit. 

Dogs   allowed   only   for   bird   hunt- 
ing. 
No   permanent   duck   blinds. 


UNION: 

Deer:     100    Any    Deer    and    5    days; 

November  26-30,   Daily  Permit   Buck 

only,  5  days,  December  18-22,  Season 

Permit. 

Squirrel     &     Rabbit:     October     2-31, 

Season  Permit. 

Quail:    January  1-February   15,   1966, 

Season  Permit. 

EAST  CARROLL: 

Deer:   5  Days,  Buck  Only,  November 

26-30,  Daily  Permit. 

5  Days,  Buck  Only,  December  18-22, 

Season  Permit. 

Squirrel     &     Rabbit:     October     2-31, 

Season  Permit. 

RUSSELL  SAGE: 

Deer:  Same  as  outside  with  Season 
Permit  EXCEPT  1st  Day  (Novem- 
ber 26)  -  Any  Deer  with  Daily 
Permit. 

All  Small  Game:  Same  as  outside 
but   Still  Hunt  Only. 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC: 

Deer:    5   Days,    November    26-30,    1st 
day     any     deer;      remainder,     Bucks 
only;   Daily  Permit. 
Turkey:   April  2-3;    y2  Day  till  Noon. 
Daily  Permit 

EVANGELINE: 

Deer:     125    Any    Deer    and     5    Day, 
November   26-30,   Daily   Permit. 
Squirrel    &    Rabbit:     October    2-31; 
Season  Permit. 

Quail:  January  1-February  15,  1966. 
Season  Permit. 

CATAHOULA: 

Deer:   350  Any  Deer  and  5  Days,  No- 
vember  26-30,   Daily  Permit. 
Squirrel     &    Rabbit:     October    2-31; 
Season  Permit. 

Quail:  January  1-February  15,  1966. 
Season  Permit. 

FORT  POLK*: 

Deer:  300  Any  Deer  and  3  Days; 
November  26-28,  Daily  Permit.  Legal 
bucks  only:  Concurrent  with  adja- 
cent areas.  Season  Permit. 
All  Small  Game:  All  Statewide  sea- 
son applicable. 

The  use  of  dogs  prohibited  during 
deer  seasons. 

'•'Military  clearance  possibly  re- 
quired in  addition  to  Season  Permit 
-   check  locally. 

SABINE: 
Deer:     100    Any    Deer    and    5    Days; 
November    26-30;     Daily    Permit. 
Squirrel     &    Rabbit:     October    2-31; 
Season  Permit. 

Quail:  January  1-February  15,  1966; 
Season  Permit. 

LUTCHER-MOORE : 

Deer:  Same  as  outside  with  Season 
Permit,  Bucks  only. 
All  Small  Game:  All  statewide  sea- 
sons applicable,  the  use  of  dogs  per- 
mitted for  quail  hunting  only;  Sea- 
son Permit. 

RED  DIRT: 

Deer:     250    Any    Deer    and    5    Days; 
November    26-30;    Daily    Permit. 
Squirrel    &     Rabbit:     October     2-31; 
Season  Permit. 

Quail:  January  1-February  15,  1966; 
Season  Permit. 

ALEXANDER  STATE  FOREST: 
Deer:     SO    Any    Deer    and    5    Days; 
November    26-30;    Daily    Permit. 
Squirrel    &     Rabbit:     October     2-31; 
Season  Permit,  Check  locally  for  re- 
stricted  areas. 

CALDWELL: 

Deer:   Buck  only  5  Days:    November 
26-30;   Daily  Permit. 
Bucks    only,    5    Days;    December   18- 
22;    Season  Permit. 


Squirrel     &     Rabbit:     October 
Season  Permit. 


-31; 


CHICAGO   MILLS: 
Deer:    1200    Any    Deer   and    5    Days, 
November      26-30;       Daily       Permit. 
Bucks   only,    December   18-December 
22;    Season  Permit. 
Turkey:    April   2-17;    Special   Turkey 
Permit  required,  available  from  Dis- 
trict   Offices   after    March    1,    1966. 
Squirrel     &     Rabbit   -   October    2-31, 
Season  Permit. 

SALINE: 

Squirrel  &  Rabbit:  October  2-No- 
vember  24;  Season  Permit.  All  other 
seasons  closed  for  development  work 
on  area. 

CONCORDIA: 

Squirrel    &    Rabbit:     October    2-No- 
vember  24;    Season   Permit. 
All  other  seasons  closed  for  develop- 
ment work  on  area. 

WEST  BAY: 

Deer:     Bucks     Only     5     Days;     No- 
vember   26-30;    Daily   Permit. 
Squirrel    &    Rabbit:     October    2-17; 
Season  Permit. 

Quail:  January  1-February  15,  1966. 
Season  Permit. 

THISTLETHWAITE : 

Deer:  3  Days,  Bucks  Only,  No- 
vember 26-28  (Hogs  may  be  killed 
during  Deer  Season). 
Squirrels  &  Rabbits:  October  2-17 
and  November  6-14.  mornings  only 
till    12:00    noon;        Daily    Permit. 

ZEMURRAY  PARK: 

Deer:  December  6,  7,  and  8,  Any 
Deer;  200  Hunters  per  day.  Non- 
transferable permits  are  to  be  issued 
by  mail  in  advance  of  hunts.  Resi- 
dent hunters  only  to  be  selected  at 
public  drawing  in  New  Orleans  on 
Tuesday,  November  16.  Applicants  do 
not  have  to  be  present.  Post  card 
Applications  must  be  made  by 
United  States  mail  only  to  Fish  and 
Game  Division,  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  Capitol 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  be- 
ing postmarked  between  Thursday, 
October  14  and  Saturday,  November 
13  and  received  at  the  above  address 
no  later  than  Monday,  November  15. 
Hunter's  failure  to  include  big  game 
license  number  will  void  his  appli- 
cation. Only  one  application  will  be 
considered.  State  choice  with  one 
(1)  alternate  date  for  one  (1)  of 
three  designated  days.  More  than 
two  names  per  application  will  auto- 
matically void  such  application.  Du- 
plicate applications  by  any  hunter 
will  cancel  all  his  applications.  No 
small  game  hunting  permitted. 

WILDLIFE  SHORTS 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  Louisiana's 
most  abundant  big  game  animal  and 
has  expanded  its  range  in  recent  years 
through  sound  game  management.  Deer 
are  the  number  one  game  prizes  of  the 
sportsmen  in  our  state.  Its  meat,  ven- 
ison, is  sought  by  sportsmen,  as  is  its 
head  and  antlers  for  trophies. 


When  New  England  colonists  arrived 
on  our  shores  they  brought  with  them 
several  species  of  barnyard  fowl, 
among  them  was  the  turkey.  However, 
much  to  their  surprise,  they  found  this 
bird  already  here  flying  in  the  hard- 
wood forests.  While  turkey  once 
abounded  in  Louisiana  its  flocks  were 
depleted  by  hunters,  and  advance  of 
civilization,  however  through  sound 
game  management  it  appears  that  the 
Thanksgiving  symbolic  bird  may  make 
a    comeback. 
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ird   of   the   month 


Charles   R.   Shaw 

THE  GULLS  are  included  with  the  terns  in  the 
family  Laridae  which  has  some  17  repre- 
sentatives listed  as  occurring  in  Louisiana. 
The  gulls  have  bills  which  are  at  least  slightly 
hooked,  whereas  the  bills  of  the  terns  are 
straight.  Gulls  seldom  dive  for  their  food,  usually 
lighting  and  feeding  on  the  surface  but  the  swift 
plunge  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
characteristic  of  the  terns.  Gulls  are  more 
heavily  built  with  longer  legs  and  usually  have 
squarish  tails.  The  illustration  depicts  the  Laugh- 
ing Gull  which  is  a  medium  sized,  fairly  typical 
appearing  representative  of  the  group. 

The  Laughing  Gull,  so  called  for  his  "ha-ha- 
ha-ha-ha"  call  is  a  year  round  resident  of  coastal 
Louisiana  and  probably  the  only  one  of  the  half 
dozen  species  of  gulls  recorded  for  our  state  to 
nest  in  Louisiana. 

In  summer  when  the  Laughing  Gull  is  even 
more  numerous  than  in  the  winter  season,  the 
black  head  helps  greatly  to  spot  this  bird,  but  a 
much  better  year  round  identification  mark  is  the 
dark  gray  back  and  upper  wing  surfaces  (called 
the  "mantle")  shading  to  black  on  the  tips  and 
with  a  trailing  edge  of  white.  The  tail  and  under- 
pays are  a  shining  white,  with,  according  to  some 
observers,  occasionally  a  sort  of  rosy  tint. 

In  the  winter  the  head  becomes  grayish  or  al- 
most white,  losing  the  solid  black  appearance  but 
retaining  some  darker  marks.  The  bill  also 
changes  color  from  red  to  blackish. 

The  Laughing  Gull  is  primarily  a  bird  of  the 
Gulf  region  and  the  Atlantic  coastal  area  but 
usually  not  venturing  too  far  into  the  colder 
areas  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  also  has  a  definite 
preference  for  living  near  salt  or  brackish  wa- 
ters, seldom  venturing  very  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent  as  a  number  of  other  species  of 
gulls  frequently  do.  The  many  sportsmen  fishing 
along  and  off  the  Louisiana  coast  during  the 
summer  must  have  seen  many  of  these  gulls  al- 
though they  may  not  have  identified  them  as  to 
species. 

In  Louisiana  the  breeding  colonies  of  these 
birds,  which  prefer  to  nest  on  islands  if  avail- 
able, may  be  most  frequently  found  on  the 
Chandeleur  Islands  or  on  the  small  newly  formed 


LAUGHING   GULL 

Larus  atricilla 
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and  unnamed  mud  islands  around  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  our  area  the  nests  may 
be  no  more  than  a  depression  in  the  sand  or  dirt 
but  along  the  Atlantic  coast  a  more  substantial 
structure  of  grass  or  weeds  may  be  constructed 
in  the  cover  of  seaside  vegetation. 

The  two  to  five  eggs  may  range  in  color  from 
grayish  to  greenish  and  are  covered  with  spots 
and  markings  ranging  from  lavender  or  light 
brown  to  black.  The  clutch  will  probably  average 
about  three  or  four  of  the  relatively  large  eggs. 
In  our  area  the  parents  may  leave  the  nests  un- 
guarded while  they  feed,  apparently  confident 
that  in  our  climate  the  eggs  will  not  chill.  In 
bad  weather  and  in  more  rigorous  climates  they 
seem  to  stick  more  closely  to  the  job. 

The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  soon  after  they 
are  hatched  and  are  adept  at  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  nearest  available  cover  at  the  slight- 
est alarm. 

Whenever  you  happen  to  be  in  the  coastal  areas 
of  the  State  fishing  or  for  other  reasons,  take  a 
good  look  at  the  many  birds  around  you  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  pick  out  the  numerous  Laugh- 
ing Gulls.  >j< 


RETURN    REQUESTED 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheri 

400  Royal  Street 

New    Orleans,   Louisiana    70130 


SALT  WATER 
ANGLERS   HAVE 
EXCELLENT   SPORT 
ALONG   THE 
LOUISIANA  COAST 
IN   THE   FALL 
MONTHS. 


Fine  Catch  of 
Coastal  Redfish 


Channel  Bass,  known  along  the 
Louisiana  coast  as  redfish  are  one  of 
the  most  popular  salt  water  species 
with  state  anglers.  In  late  Septem- 
ber and  throughout  October,  there 
are  tremendous  runs  of  these  fish 
along  the  coast.  The  large  redfish 
are  called  bull  reds  and  are  highly 
prized  for  their  rugged  fighting 
qualities  and  unexcelled  table  appeal. 


